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\N 1827 Joseph Smith took out a franchise 
for the construction of a brand-new route 
to Paradise, and, inventing or otherwise 
producing, the Book of Mormon, started 
the strangest religious and social phe- 
nomenon of the nineteenth century. Or- 
thodox Mormonism says that Smith, under 
the divine guidance of the Angel Maroni, 

discovered near Manchester, Ontario County, New York, 

two golden plates engraved in unknown characters; that 

Smith, aided by miraculous spectacles found with the 

plates, was able to understand the cryptogram and to 

translate into English what proved to be the sacred his- 
tory, as inscribed by their prophet Mormon, of a branch of 
the Israelitish people, the Nephites and the Lamanites, who 
had inhabited the American continent at a pre-historic 
date. ‘The result was the Book of Mormon. In a room of 
the Smith farmhouse in 1830, Joseph Smith and five others 
organized the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

The tidings being spread abroad that a new dispensa- 
tion had been proclaimed of God through his prophet 

Joseph, converts multiplied. Other creeds, however, evinc- 

ing bitter and relentless enmity, the leading men of the 

newly founded church, leaving an Eastern base at Kirt- 
land, Ohio, traveled to Missouri, where in the wilderness 
they hoped to be undisturbed in laying the foundations for 
the New Jerusalem. With the zeal peculiar to a new faith, 
its missionaries all over the country were at work. Mean- 
while, the looked-for peace was not secured in Missouri; 
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450 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
hatrassed by continual opposition culminating in civil war 
and the violent subversion of Mormon rights, the expul- 
sion of the Saints from Missouri was accomplished in 1840. 
A townsite in the western part of Illinois, on the Missis- 
sippi river, offered by the people of that State, was ac- 
cepted and named Nauvoo, and the Saints set about the 
re-location of their Jerusalem. But New Jerusalems some- 
how were not popular with the gentiles, nor were the 
religious pretensions of Joseph Smith. In 1844 the founder 
of Mormonism was shamefully murdered at Carthage, Mis- 
souri, and Brigham Young was elected to the presidency 
of the church. After two years more of wrangling with 
the State authorities, notice was served on the Mormon 
organization that it must leave Illinois. An army of 
pseudo-militia enforced the decree. The injustice of this 
proceeding, compelling the Mormons to sell their homes 
and their goods at whatever price the gentiles were willing 
to pay, reduced them from a prosperous community of 
20,000 people to a band of impoverished wanderers. The 
great exodus to Utah began in September of '46, with the 
hardships of winter just approaching, and the vanguard, 
headed by Brigham Young, entered the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake in July of 1847. 

This is brief church history. That Joseph’s family were 
ignorant people of the backwoods; that Joseph himself, 
previous to his bonanza strike of the golden plates, had 
been a mere country nobody, should not prevent the fair 
consideration of a sect that has outlived him. Joseph was 
not a charlatan, if he was, as we see it, a fanatic. Whether 
or not Smith himself believed in his assumptions of divine 
instruction is a matter of. opinion. Modern Catholicism is 
not judged by the Inquisition; modern Protestantism is 
not the bigotry that burned “witches” to the plaudits of 
Salem Puritans; and modern Mormonism is not to be tried 
by the shortcomings of its pioneers. 

There are two things to be asked of a religion—what it 
has done, and what it believes. The pity is that the first 
is asked last and the last first; and it is not less true than 
it is deplorable, that let religion enter the discussion, and 
prejudice and abuse, like Banquo’s ghost, upset the feast of 
reason. 

As regards the Mormon question, the American people 
should be blissful to the limit, if ignorance is bliss—which 
it is not. Everything, nearly, that has been written on 
Mormonism has been from partisan bias, on one side or the 
other, and aimed apparently not at impartiality, but at the 
most original vituperation. 

Benevolent reformers, who have found more agreeable 
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working in Utah than among the saloons and hell-holes of 
the New York *’ Tenderloin,” have approached the enemy’s 
camp from an entirely wrong direction—namely, on the 
side of religion and morality. The religion of the Latter 
Day Saints is nobody’s business—if the Constitution ex- 
tends to Utah—and their morality, the irresponsible testi- 
mony of their revilers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
was at least as high as that of the gentiles who cast them 
out. 

Polygamy, come to be thought of as synonymous with 
Mormonism, was not taught at the beginning. It was the 
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result of the last “‘revelation” of Joseph Smith, during 
the residence in Nauvoo in 1843, and was not openly pro- 
claimed a tenet of the Mormon Church until the Saints 
were safely settled in the fastnesses of Utah. In that it 
bound them together still more firmly as a peculiar people, 
polygamy added strength to the Mormon organization; in 
that it sacrificed, if not the support, at least the neutrality, 
of all intelligent people, it was Brigham Young's one 
monumental mistake. Polygamy as an institution is a re- 
turn to the barbarism of the Hebrew patriarchs. It is im- 
moral not because it is worse than sexual conditions in New 
York and Chicago; it is better. It is immoral because it 
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degrades the home to a harem and womanhood to inferi- 
ority. But as regards the alleged servility of Mormon 
women, it is interesting to know that in 1870 equal suffrage 
was granted the women of Utah by the territorial legisla- 
ture, and though the act was made little use of, it was the 
first American acknowledgment of women’s political 
rights. Polygamy is a past issue. The Mormon Church 
believes as thoroughly as it ever did that polygamy, sanc- 
tioned by the Old Testament, is a divine institution. 
Having sworn to obey the laws of the United States, it re- 
nounces a marriage relation so shocking to people who go 
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to church every Sunday and accept without a murmur the 
harems of Abraham, David, and Solomon. There is some 
polygamy still in Utah, because, after having served his 
sentence, a man cannot be constrained from living with the 
wives he already had, previding he marries no more. The 
late notorious Roberts case has forever settled this long 
mooted question. It has brought grudging conviction to 
the most reluctant that plural marriage will not be tol- 
erated. 

The religion of the Latter Day Saints is simply the 
literal acceptation of the Bible, together with the Book of 
Mormon and the pretended revelations of Joseph Smith, 
which supplement the Hebrew scriptures without apparent 
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conflict. Mormonism is the working out to their logical, 
literal conclusions of the precepts of the Old Testament. 
This rule of conduct, however incompatible with modern 
civilization, is no one’s affair until it antagonizes the laws 
of the United States. 

The very spirit of the Mormon church is collectiv- 
ism; not only in spiritual affairs has the church de- 
manded dictatorship, but in worldly matters as well. 
In the days of Brigham Young the Saints voted im- 
plicitly as he advised—voted as a unit—and the gentiles 
in Salt Lake City, thus hopelessly outnumbered against the 
unbroken ballot of the Mormons, became a minority totally 
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without political influence. In their clannishness in busi- 
ness affairs and their domination in politics consists the 
one danger of Mormonism, for the very keystone of the 
Republic is the separation of Church and State. Since 
Utah added the last star to “‘Old Glory” in '96, the Mor- 
mons have divided quite equally between the two great 
parties. 

Apart from all consideration of its sincerity or righteous- 
ness, the story of the Mormon organization—beginning 
among uneducated farmers, multiplying against persecu- 
tion the most bitter since that of the Jews, driven from 
city to city with indignity and outrage, accomplishing 
without money a journey of 1500 miles across pathless 
prairie and mountains, transforming aridity into fertility 
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and a wilderness into townships—is a modern miracle of 
the possibilities of co-operation, when principles and pur- 
pose are united. It is not to be disputed that the mass of 
Mormon converts have been from ignorant people; few prose- 
lytes have been made from among the educated. Mormon- 
ism’s greatest recruiting stations in the early days were 
the poverty stricken, and constrained factory towns of 
England. ‘To such classes the Mormon missionaries prom- 
ised not only a heaven in the future, but an actual 
home in the present—promised cheap transportation to 
Utah, with free land and church aid when it was reached. 
The Mormon church has not been built on doctrinal asser- 
tion ; it has grown through the material improvement and 
protection it has offered to its members. Scoffers ai the 
religion of Brigham Young may profitably ponder this 
point. 

But if the new Mormon settlements lacked for books, 
they did not lack for brains. The diversity of skilled 
artisans included in the pioneers of Salt Lake City was its 
best assurance of success A traveler in 1856 said that ‘*from 
the shoeing of a horse to the most delicate watch repairing, 
anything can be done in Salt Lake City.” It was just 
such converts that the church wanted. Over this strangely 
gathered population Brigham Young obtained an ascend- 
ancy unparalleled. He held their respect as temporal ruler 
and their reverence as a God-given leader, and his genius, 
backed by his authority in organization, accomplished 
wonderful things. Brigham doubtless was a very worldly 
prophet, but he was an extraordinary man, whose career 
will probably never be duplicated. 

It is a farcry from a log fort in the midst of a sage- 
brush desert to the Salt Lake City of today, the modern 
Zion, set in one of the world’s most beautiful valleys, with 
the Jordan flowing by its side, with the snow-capped Wah- 
satch a barrier to the north, the verdant Oquirrh purple to 
the south, and at the west the shimmering, silent waters 
of the great Dead Sea. Take down your dusty atlas and 
compare the geography of the Promised Land of Utah with 
the Holy Land of Palestine-—the similarity is not fanciful. 
Here is indeed a promised land—a valley lovely in its fer- 
tility ; a city rich in its present, great in its future. The 
same religious sect that built the log fort in °47 has done 
this. There are 60,000 people in Salt Lake City ; in Utah, 
300,000. In Salt Lake City the Mormons are about 65 per 
cent., in Utah about 75 per cent. 

There is a glamour of mystery, of romance—if you will, 
of gilded law breaking—about Salt Lake City that disap- 
pears at close range. Some ignorant prejudices, perhaps, 
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will also disappear. The tourist—that guileless indi- 
vidual—if he gets beyond the disreputable railroad depot, 
will find hotels in Salt Lake City, will find electric cars, a 
postoffice ; will find schools, churches, theaters; will find 
business being conducted by Mormon and gentile side by 
side ; will find a high tone of society and morals—or, every 
one to his taste, a tone in the octave subcontra. He will not 
be held up by Mormon bandits, save the restaurant keeper 
and the laundry man, and he will not be opportuned to take 
unto himself another wife. He will conclude, in short, 
that there is not much difference between these Utah 
“Saints” and other saints and sinners he has known, and 
further, that this Mormon capital, albeit he is loath to 
admit it, quite surpasses the city of 60,000 people that he 
hailed from *‘in the East.” 

Of paramount interest, of course, are the famous build- 
ings of the Mormon church contained in Temple Square. 
They are justly famous. The Temple, begun in 1853 and 
completed in 1894, is, with the single exception of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, the most expensive 
ecclesiastical edifice in this country, costing over six mil- 
lions. The gentile may gaze with admiration on its mas- 
sive gray granite walls and towers, but his imagination 
must fill in the rest—as it generally does, with varying 
results. The threshold to the magnificent interior may be 
crossed only by the most faithful of the Saints, high in the 
standing of the church. 


INTERIOR OF THE TABERNACLE, SHOWING THE GREAT ORGAN. 
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The Tabernacle, while distinctly not a thing of beauty, 


is the most wonderful building in America on three counts: 
its shape, which resembles a monstrous turtle-back a hun- 
dred feet high; its size, a seating capacity for 12,000 
people; its acoustic properties, which carry a speaker’s 
voice to its remotest part. This unique architectural tri- 
umph was finished by Mormon workers in 1870. The 
Tabernacle organ, also testimony of Mormon genius, is 
one of the largest in the world. It has no less than 2,600 
pipes, some as big as the smokestack of a Mississippi 
steamboat. Tiered about the organ sits a choir of 500 
voices. Go to the Tabernacle some Sunday afternoon, 
when the Saints convene for their weekly worship, and, 
between the earnest sermons of church dignitaries, listen 
to the music of the great organ and the choir. Can these 
be the horse-thieves, murderers, adulterers that you have 
read about? This stirring symphony--is it produced by 
religious humbugs and civic outlaws ? Soon after the ter- 
rible coal mine disaster at Schofield in 1900, the musicians 
of Salt Lake City combined in a memorable concert at the 
Tabernacle for the benefit of the sufferers. It was a ser- 
mon in sound. Not another city in the Union, of Salt 
Lake’s size, could have equaled it in musical excellence. 
The leaven of evolution is in Mormonism as in all other 
creeds. The saints are broadening out from their own 
little world into the larger world; are coming to under- 
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stand that there is knowledge to be sought outside the 
Bible and the Book of Mormon. Mormons are nothing if 
not consistent, yet this very consistency has brought their 
education into reproach. Your learned orthodox professor 
may on Sunday subscribe to the story of fig-leaved an- 
cestors, of a sun that stood still, of a Red Sea that, like the 
professor's hair, parted in the middle. When he enters his 
class-room next morning, he expounds the dictum of science 
and common sense ; otherwise he loses his job. The Mor- 
mon pedagogue, on the contrary, has in times past taught 
the same thing in school that ke professed to believe in 
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church—and Utah’s public education has to thank the gen- 
tiles for its redemption. Utah schools of the present effi- 
ciently do their work. 

A daily paper is an official organ of the Mormon church 

the Deseret Evening News—a well edited sheet, fully the 
equal of its two Salt Lake contemporaries. Deseret, by 
the way, is a word that often puzzles Utah tourists. It 
means ** honey-bee,” and is found in the Book of Ether of 
the Book of Mormon. As signifying thrift and industry, 
the cardinal Mormon characteristics, it has deen much 
used by them. Indeed the provisional government organ- 
ized previous to Utah’s admission as a territory was called 
the “‘State of Deseret.” 
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The railroad reaching from the city to the Great Salt 
Lake is a business investment of the Mormon Church, as 
is also the famous Saitair Pavilion, built on piling a half 
mile into the lake. The Great Salt Lake shares with the 
Mormons the traveler’s interest in Utah—and is as little 
understood. An inland sea, set in a mountain-rimmed 
basin 4,000 feet above the ocean; a hundred miles long and 
thirty wide ; of an average depth of only 20 feet and a 
maximum of 60; 18 per cent. of solids as against 23 per 
cent. in the Asiatic Dead Sea and 3.5 in the Atlantic Ocean 
—so much is known. The sluggish, pale green waters, in 
which no living thing exists, tell not the unknown secrets 
of the centuries. Once the great Salt Lake was fresh—as 
large as Lake Huron, as plainly-marked water lines on the 
surrounding mountains indicate—and where stands the 
temple now the waters then were 850 feet deep. The com- 
mercial value of the salt that this wonderful lake contains 
is astounding to calculate; a salt refinery already in opera- 
tion produces the finest kind of the table article. Bathing 
in the Great Salt Lake is a novelty and a delight. To 
sink is impossible, for the body is like a cork in the singu- 
lar water. Suicides, however, need not despair, for so 
deadly saline is the water that a few swallows will suffice. 

The dancing floor in minaretted Saltair Pavilion is the 
largest in America. Here, from cradle time to crutches, 
the people of “Zion” dance. Generous patrons of all 
amusements (which, among the orthodox, are invariably 
preceded by prayer), dancing is the great Mormon pastime. 

The Mormon settlers of Utah were the pioneers in the 
reclamation of arid America. The July day in '47, when 
Brigham Young diverted the waters of City Creek to wet 
the parched, unpromising alkali soil of Salt Lake Valley, 
risking his last bushel of potatoes on the experiment, was 
momentous in possibilities for the West and for the nation. 
It was the first effort by Anglo-Saxons to provide a substi- 
tute in the absence of natural rainfall. Thus it was that 
necessity became the mother of a civilization that sprang 
into being with a thousand miles of wilderness on every 
side. Irrigation and intelligent codéperation—each futile 
without the other—are the enduring foundations of Mor- 
mon success. It remained for Utah first to prove the prac- 
ticability of associative enterprise. To generations of 
future Americans destined to cope with many clamorous 
social problems of the present, this will grow to a classic 
distinction. The solution of the national question of 
*“surplus lands and surplus people” is the contribution of 
the Mormon Commonwealth to American history. 





THE WILDEST OF OUR TRIBES. 


SERILAND AND THE SERI 
By W./ McGes* 


[CONCLUDED. | 


HYSICALLY the Seri are cast in heroic 
mold. The mean adult stature is 6 feet 
for males and 5 feet 8 '2 inches for females; 
i.e., with the possible exception of one or 
two Patagonian peoples, the Seri are the 
tallest aborigines of America. The in- 
dividuals are slow in reaching maturity, 
if indeed their growth does not continue 
throughout life, as among Jower orders; 
and the industrial and social and fidu- 
cial responsibilities increase with years 
to the extent that the aged are the more 
active as well as the larger and stronger. 
Both sexes are notable for robustitude 
of chest and slenderness of limb, though 

the extremities are large; the skin color is dark, with 
a definite tone of black ; the features are regular, the lower 
face far from prognathic, the head shapely and rather 
small—indeed, the tribe abounds in models of physical per- 
fection, and few members (at least of middle age or 
younger) fall far below the highest standards. Naturally 
the splendid physical condition -reflects a superb physical 
faculty maintainable only by stressful exercise; indeed, the 
mighty warriors and lusty Amazons reveal several striking 
factors in vital development by which exercise and faculty 
and condition may be correlated. So the great chests and 
huge haunches of the Seri bear witness to their own naive 
descriptions of the chase, in which three or five striplings 
partly surround and partly run down jackrabbits, and five 
hunters habitually capture deer in similar fashion; and 
these recitals are corroborated in turn by dozens of 
vaqueros who have scen small bands spring on the 
withers of full-grown horses, break their necks by jaguar- 
like twists, rend them into quarters with teeth and nails, 
and then shoulder these and flee over the sandwastes so 
swiftly as to escape pursuing horsemen. The Seri in- 
habit a region of hunters, yet they are so far the 
fieetest of all and so distinguished by a peculiar ‘‘col- 
lected” or up-stepping gait (like that of a thoroughbred 
racer or prowling coyote) as to have gained their tribal 
sobriquet—they are “‘spry” par excellence, even among the 
light-footed Tarahumari and Otomi and Papago. 


* Ethnologist in charge Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C.; 
President the Anthropological Society. 
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In their own view, the glory of 
the Seri tribe is in their hair; it 
is black and luxuriant, and is 
worn long by both sexes, who 
brush and cultivate it with tire- 
less assiduity; it is not merely 
admired, but revered nearly or 
quite unto worship and inter- 
woven with faith in a Samsonian 
cult which throws light on many 
obscure customs of various 
peoples in the several stages of 
culture. The tresses are treas- 
ured as symbols of vigor and fe- 
cundity ; the combings are kept 
scrupulously, smoothed and twist- 
ed into slender strands, wound 
on skewers, and eventually 
worked into necklaces and belts ; 
indeed, the locks symbolize shield 
as well as strength, even to the 
engendering of ideas of apparel- 
ing along those lines of associa- 
tive and emblematic development 
by which the primitive mind is 
swayed. The customary apparel 
(which is not to be confounded 
with the harlequin rags imposed 
by Caucasian prudery on the 
boundary ) is simple enough to re- 

Luis, 4 SERI. flect first principles; the more 
characteristic garment is a long- 

sleeved wammus just covering the thorax, formerly of 
plant fibre rudely interwoven with hair, latterly of any 
bartered or stolen textile supplemented with the 
emblematic necklet from the head of the wearer or 
store of the clanmother; the garment still serving 
on occasion as traveling-bag or pack-sheet, or fulfill- 
ing the multifarious other functions of ill-differentiated 
devices. "The other garment is a kilt, normally of two or 
more pelican pelts attached with sinew; this is de rigueur, 
though reducible to small remnants ; yet it grades into the 
more luxurious robe of four, six, or eight pelican pelts, 
which serves for mantle, mackintosh, tent, and bed, as 
needs arise. Headdresses—beyond those of nature—are 
conspicuously absent, save in shamanistic ceremonies, when 
animal heads are worn as masks or mystic emblems ; and 
the habitually uncovered feet have acquired through exer- 
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CARMELITA, SERI WOMAN oF 20. 


cise and heredity a pachyderm character permitting flight 
over ragged rocks and through cholla thickets at which 
even the light coyote turns aside. 

There is little if any expression of decorative instinct in 
the meager dress of the Seri; indeed, none appears save in 
the emblematic hair work, in deer-hoofs and plant-seeds 
and snake-rattles (symbols of fleetness and fecundity and 
deadliness) attached to haircord necklaces, and in the 
shamanistic masks; yet a well quickened germ of esthetic 
sense crops out in habitual face-painting by matron and 
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maid, and by man on ceremonious occasions. The paints 
are white, red, and blue pigments (gypsum, ochre and 
dumortierite), mixed commonly in water though sometimes 
in fats, and applied with human-hair brushes in bilateral 
patterns over cheeks and nose; and the favorite occupation 
of the females during semi-leisure hours is the renewal and 
elaboration of their painted devices. These constitute a 
curiously primitive heraldry ; each is confined to a clan or 
maternal family, and each is a semi-conventionized symbol 
of the clan beast-god—Pelican, Turtle, etc.; and itis of no 
small significance that these artificial clan-marks, borne 
habitually by the weaker members only, fulfill a function 
akin to that of the natural face-marks of various animals 
—but that is another and a long story. 

The chief occupations of the Seri are food-getting and 
fighting. ‘Their foremost food-source is the green turtle, 
which is taken by means of a light slip-head harpoon, 
broken up with cobble-stones, and promptly gorged from 
entrails to flipper-bones and sinew—and even to plastron if 
the family is large and the chelonian small. Pelicans and 
other waterfowl yield quotas of food, as do all manner of 
fish and shell-fish ; and during the season of cactus fruits 
the younger folk and even the elders fatten inordinately on 
tunas and their seeds—the latter eaten twice in ancient 
Californian fashion. Larger land game is a rich resource, 
and its chase is at once an apprenticeship to and a mimicry 
of warfare, terminating in a berserker blood-craze wilder 
even than that of the carnivore tutelary; but the small 
burrowing squirrel (who helped to build the world in their 
mythology) is sacred, and has so increased and multiplied 
under its tabu as to honeycomb the sub-soil of all Seriland 
and practically protect the principality from invading 
horsemen, and afford one of the most striking known ex- 
amples of unwittingly beneficial co-operation between men 
and animals. Since the Caucasian approach, domestic 
stock have contributed to the Seri larder; the burro ap- 
peals most to their palate, then the horse, while kine and 
other stock rank lower. Habitually their food from sea 
and land alike is eaten raw, though when time permits 
there may be a semblance of cooking. Of agriculture 
there is no germ, of zodculture no trace save in the un- 
conscious co-operation with squirrels and a capricious 
toleration of canines—aboriginally coyotes, modernly mon- 
grels. 

The favorite forms of warfare are ambuscade and covert 
assault; but in any case the attack is made with fierce 
swiftness and with ample opening for retreat and escape in 
case of stout resistance. Of face-to-face fighting there 
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has been little in Seri history ; of stealthy and treacherous 
bloodshed there has been much. The methods seem felinely 
coward and cruel to the Caucasian, naturally enough, since 
the models are actually feline, the motives studiously 
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shaped by faith in crudely deified carnivores. So, too, the 
weapons are selected and used in accordance with zoic mo- 
tives; the cobble-stone implements are classed as teeth in 
Seri thought and language, and arrow-points (including 
foreshafts), harpoon heads, and firestick foreshafts alike 
symbolize teeth of sea-lion or shark ; even the far-rumored 
and ill-reputed arrow poison of the tribe is but a witch’s 
brew of death-symbols wholly magical in motive and effec- 
tive (if at all) merely through the chance carriage of 
germs from the morbific mess. The Seri are unworthy 
foemen of steel or powder; but they oppose a superb 
animality and an intense animism to higher intelligence 
and their victims during four centuries number scores or 
hundreds against a ten times higher loss of their own 
number. ‘The much-mooted question of cannibalism must 
be left open; the affirmative is favored by the blood craze 
of battle and the presumption that it ends like the chase it 
mimics in gluttonous gorging of raw flesh, and also by 
other analogies; but the negative may rest provisionally 
on the dearth of direct evidence and the consistent denials 
entered by the tribesmen themselves. 

The militant instinct of the Seri crops out in various 
customs, but in none more clearly than in that of avoiding 
potable waters as dwelling places; for while two or three 
temporales on the mainland are adjacent to aguajes, the 
habitually occupied rancherias on Tiburon range are from 
four to fifteen miles from the nearest spring or tinaja, and 
even temporary camps are seldom less than a mile or two 
from fresh water. ‘To meet this habit a remarkable handi- 
craft has grown up—the making of crude clay ware in the 
form of narrow-necked ollas which are marvels of lightness 
and portability ; measured by ratio of weight of ware to 
capacity of vessel, they are twice as economical as Pueblo 
pottery, even superior to that of the wide-wandering 
Papago in the proportion of 7 to 4. Next to the olla in 
technical perfection stands the balsa, a shapely structure 
of carrizal (reeds) bound with slender cords; in shape a 
hybrid between raft and canoe, it is a mechanical solution 
of a problem of complex forces so well wrought out as to 
form, perhaps, the most graceful craft afloat in any water, 
and at the same time light enough to be rushed inland by 
one or two persons, capacious enough to carry a family, 
strong enough to withstand the tiderips and williwaws of 
El Infiernillo. The Seri are horseless, and too devoid of 
horse-sense (despite the sights of four centuries) to even 
think of roping or mounting ; yet their balsa is a veritable 
hippocampus, as fit a factor of life as Egypt’s “‘ship of 
the desert” or Araby’s fleet charger. A third well-made 
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artifect is the arrow, with shaft of carrizal, foreshaft of 
hard-wood (symbolizing the pristine sea-lion tooth), and 
triple feathering from falcon’s wing ; sometimes, too, with 
supplementary point of flotsam hoop-iron or other material. 
The bow is much cruder but effective, and its use reveals 
traces of relatively recent derivation from the atlatl; the 
turtle-harpoon and fish-spear approach the arrow in me- 
chanical perfection, while the firestick (their homologue in 
Seri thought) is not far behind. A plain flat basket of 
common coil pattern is one of the least developed artifects 
of Seriland; yet even this is a model of lightness and 
strength. 

Clearly contrasted with olla and balsa, arrow and basket, 
is the crude jacal in which the Seri are content to find 
shelter from sun and wind; it is but a bower of shrubbery 
supported by a slender framework of ocatilla (/ouguiera) 
stems, and sometimes partially shingled with turtle-shells ; 
and even the best of the huts are occupied sporadically, and 
stand oftener in ruins than in passable repair. Still 
stronger is the contrast of deftly-wrought utensil and im- 
plement against the rude tools with which they are shaped; 
for the typical Seri tool is but a cobble-stone picked up 
alongshore at random, used once or more according to need 
and fitness, never shaped or fashioned save by wear of use, 
and at once discarded if accidentally so spawled or split as 
to form sharp edges. Yet it is a revelation to see the 
variety of uses to which the crude cobble may be put; 
breaking up turtles, felling carrizal and ocatilla, rending 
the tough hide of horse or deer, grinding seeds, severing 
tendons, chopping off cords between two used as hammer 
and anvil—these are but a few of their functions. Thus 
the tribesmen typify the protolithic stage of culture, the 
plane of designless use of materials furnished freely by 
nature; and as befits their lowly plane, they are devoid of 
knife-sense so utterly that the warrior with borrowed knife 
at his back and equine haunch before him tears hide and 
tendon with his teeth without thought of the cutlery. 

In the shadow of six-foot Seri masculinity—with Sauls 
in every clan—thought turns easiest to the tribal warriors; 
yet throughout Seriland (as implied, indeed, by the proper 
designation ‘**Our-Great-Motherfolk-Here”) the matron 
holds higher rank than even the doughtiest warrior. The 
tribal law is founded on faith and expressed in terms of 
kinship and relative age; the kinship is traced only in the 
maternal line (in fact it is questionable whether paternity 
is recognized—the female has no word for father; and the 
term used by the male to denote his sire seems of doubtful 
meaning), and there are no old men in the tribe. So the 
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matron is priestess, lawgiver, and judge, while her brothers 
in order of age are appellate executives, and her spouse 
merely a perpetual guest from another clan without voice 
in domestic matters, save perchance in social tumults at- 
tending war. So, too, the civic structure is an appellate 
adelpharchy in its civil aspect, though a putative zoécracy 
in fiducial aspect since the law-giving matrons are deemed 
vicars of a zoic pantheon. So, also, the woman is the pre- 
potent factor in tribal existence; she is the shaman who 
brews the magic arrow-poison, the Wise One who casts 
protecting charms over outgoing warriors and lays spells 
on enemies ; she is the shaper of the life-preserving olla, 
the maker of the sacred hair-cord ; she is the lady of the 
feast, sharing the portions and keeping alive the distrib- 
utive tabus by which the rights of the weak are protected; 
she is the blood-carrier and the facemark-bearer of the 
clan; and at death she is buried with ceremony and 
mourned long and loud as a link in the tribal lineage, while 
her warrior spouse is allowed to rot where he falls. Espe- 
cially rigorous is the Seri law concerning marriage (i. e., 
the first marriage, for the incidental polygyny of later dec- 
ades seems but a ripple on the surface of deeper thought 
and custom). ‘The sacrament fills a year from the first 
mootings to the final feast; during this period the groom 
is banned (under pain of outlawry) to show perfect man- 
hood, according to tribal standards, by successfully passing 
the most strenuous tests of providence and continence ; 
during the same period the prospective bride occupies a 
place of character-making prominence in clan and tribe ; 
and the probation ends in a feast measuring the skill of the 
groom as fisherman and hunter and the thrift of the bride 
as maker of wares, and hence fixing the place of the pair 
in tribal esteem. A besetting fallacy proclaims that law 
is lacking in primitive life, and that the conjugal relations 
of the prime were laxer than in later times; many recent 
facts point the fallacy, but the clearest indication of all is 
found in the formal mating of the Seri—a union more 
closely hedged about with observance and ceremony and 
public counciling than that of any other people thus far 
known. The motive of it all, as half-wittingly glimpsed 
by the sybils who hold the lines of tribal faith, is the 
maintenance of blood-purity, the intensification of race- 
sense ; the success of it is shown by four centuries of inter- 
tribal and interracial neighboring without a single known 
mestizo, and by the strongest race-sense on the western 
hemisphere—for the sentiment of the Seri toward the alien, 
white-skinned or red-skinned, is that of the average man 
to the viper that he slays or flees without pause for thinking. 





Miss Gwendolen Overton, whose power- 
ful novel, Zhe Heritage of Unrest, is re- 
viewed on another page, has come upon very 
unusual experiences during more than half 
her twenty-six years. Daughter of Captain 
Gilbert Overton, she was born in what on 
the frontier passes for a “fort,” and has 
lived in nearly all the army posts of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Taking to burro- 
back in her tenderest years, and early 
promoted to a mule, she presently grad- 
uated to be a finished and noted horse- 
woman. Much of her comparative horizon 
is doubtless due to her education in 
France; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the larger preparation for at 
least one of the best novels ever yet writ- 
ten of the Southwest was acquired (if 
unconsciously) in that lonely but master- 
ful land. Polish may come from almost 

anywhere that the emery-wheel of numbers revolves ; 
but the native strength of the book is palpably 
from the self-centered desert. And so, of course, is its 
coloration. For several years Miss Overton has been 
a quiet dweller in Los Angeles, of no apparent fondness 
for the white light that beats upon a club paper or a re- 
ception of writerlings. At least I have not heard of her 
in these functions. Possibly she has had some use for her 
energies. For several years—perhaps five or six—she has 
been rather the leading story writer for the foremost West- 
ern weekly, the San Francisco Argonaut, and has, I be- 
lieve, written for other papers. But 7he Heritage of Un- 
rest, coming as it were a clap of thunder out of not too 
overcast a sky, would indicate that she has had more than 
short stories long pending. It certainly does not carry 
ear-marks of hasty work. Youthful, but not immature ; 
refined, but neighbored with the elemental ; attractively 
feminine, yet with a profitable seriousness, this young 
woman should score further successes, and perhaps even 
larger ones. : ; 
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Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, whose Wild Animal classics are 
a household word throughout this country and some others, 
and whose lectures are as fascinating, is just homing to 
New York from a conquering tour of the West, in which 
he spoke some 250 times. If that is not the “‘hardest trail 
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Exnest Seton-THOMPSON. Photo. by C. F. L 


he ever hit,” may I never see a diamond hitch tied again! 
But he carries it off superbly. 

One has to smile at the vacant literary gossips who, for 
want of other occupation, have called Seton “‘a follower of 
Kipling.” There can be no question of plagiarism between 
two such men ; their work is as unlike in method as John 
Muir to Jeremiah, and like only in being great and in 
being “about animals ;” and if it be a matter of sugges- 
tion, Kipling was doubtless recipient and not giver. Seton, 
I believe, began publishing his stories some time before the 
first Jungle Book was heard of. At any rate, we need 
both. Meantime, the West has been mighty glad to wel- 
come back this delicious interpreter of the Wild Truth, and 
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his wife Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson, whose own book 
(A Woman Tenderfoot) is a joy, and whose decoration of 
her husband’s volumes has been almost as famous as their 
exquisite stories. 


. 
* * 


The while our city cagelings write 
The “World”’ of a canary’s sight, 
And mostly go to prove—and can— 
How many kinds of beast is man 
(A “ beast,” to them is synonym 
Of what man makes us think of him) 
In novel, story, play and joke, 
Really depicting human folk 
As monkeys (and the figure passes) 
As wolves or bears or geese or asses, 
As sheepish, foxy, piggish, currish, 
Or goatish, or of peacock flourish— 
And not a word our doubts to banish 
Of what the beasts may count as “‘ mannish’’— 
Thank God for, 

Now and Then, 

a Man 

Not quite so strayed from Nature’s plan ! 
A man-enough to know, at least, 
The Human Nature of the Beast, 
And prove in words that fly and glow, 
What he and Kipling came to show— 
A Brotherhood of longer span 
Than the short lariat of man ; 
The truth that All We Beasts are kin 
In all except that WE can Sin ; 
That what we call our Virtues run 
In every brute beneath the sun ; 
That crime, whatever its dimension, 
Is man’s one really new invention, 
Except that in the self-same school 
He only’s learned to be a fool. 
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I know the childhood of our race, 

Its ethnic minors, face to face, 

And glad I am to know the fruit— 
Man once was honest as the brute, 
As brave, as strong, as true, as free, 
And all the rest he yet could be. 

For yet no Natural Law at all 
Demands he be an Indoor Doll 

Who when Convention lays him down 
Shall shut his eyes without a frown. 
He still can be a Man with Men, 

And Man as toward the Beasts again. 
He still can stand (as Nature meant) 
Serene, erect, and competent, 

With ears for all she has to tell, 

With eyes for her vast miracle. 

In fine, with sense the brutes retain 
And with the whetted human brain, 
With heart to dare and hands to do, 
And the beasts’ “‘ instinct ’’ to be true. 
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Power to his elbow, every time 

This man of Reason more than Rhyme 
(For this, he is the one to blame, 

J didn’t pick him out a name) ; 

But it’s my fight, whoever ‘‘ tromps ”’ on 
This old Side-Pardner, Seton-Thompson. 


And naturally in roping him 

We also have to round up “* Jim’’— 
The same fond Outdoor Brand to put 
Upon The Woman Tenderfoot. 


+ 
* * 

California is rather proud of its trip-hammer youngster, 
Jack London, and his stories of the silent North; because 
the stories were unmistakably strong and were presumed 
to be truthful in the literary sense. The adept English 
press has been praising his “‘ accurate local color”—and 
of course England knows Alaska like an old glove. Ina 
sense, of course, every frontiersman has been aware that 
Mr. London’s stories were probably as true as heroics are 
expected to be, and no more—and that is a good deal, after 
all. But he has not before been observed to do just the 
sort of thing that is visible in ‘“‘ The God of His Fathers,” 
printed in the May McClure’s and title story of his new 
book. Like all the rest of his work, this has rude power; 
but I hope it is unlike the rest in everything else. Other- 
wise, his reputation is had in part on ignorance. So far as 
**local color” goes, this is not natural tan but stage ‘‘ make- 
up.” Its Indians are rather more than absurd—almost as 
bad as the McClure’s illustrations—where Tinneh tribes- 
men of the Koyokuk river are dressed up for battle in cari- 
catures of the masks which only the Tlinkits use for any- 
thing, and the Tlinkits only for mystic dances; where 
Haida dugouts are substituted for the exclusive birch canoe 
of the locality, and so on. There are many who don’t 
know the difference, and some who would think it made 
none ; but in the name of decency in literature there will 
always be some to protest against this sort of impudence. 
Nor need anyone lean on my very scant knowledge of 
Alaska. I would prefer to leave it to the experts. Try 
them. Try, for instance, the dean of all our Alaskan ex- 
plorer-students, Wm. H. Dall, of the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington, who has known Alaska root and branch since 
several years before Mr. London was born, and who is a 
recognized authority the world over. I am willing to abide 
by his verdict, whatever it may be. 

G Fe ta 





THE CHILD-HUNTERS. 


BY LANIER BARTLETT. 


T had been ten years since the Americanos had taken old Minga’s 

| brown, bright-faced little Lorenzo away to their school. Far 

away toward the East they took him—so she heard, but who 

could believe ?—perhaps it was beyond the edge of the world— 

and they told her that at the end of the time, after he had learned to 
be a man, he would come back. 

As near as Minga could count, the time had ended a year ago; and 
so every sunrise she watched from the housetop of the white-walled 
town for the return of her boy. But every new day left her empty- 
hearted. 

This last bright autumn morning she did not watch for her boy 
from the housetop, shading her eyes against the glory of the new 
day ; because the night before Juana, with three sons of her own, 
had called her a fool for so doing, as they squatted in the light of 
Minga’s fogon. ‘‘ You are wearing out the ladder for nothing,”’ 
Juana had said rather bitterly, clasping her arms around her knees ; 
** he will come when the white man pleases. I have three sons of my 
own, two of them school-taught and the third one a savage of my 
own raising.’”” She threw sarcasm into the last words. ‘“‘I shook 
with joy the day they came back, but what have I suffered since, 
comadre—do you know ? do you guess? What is their Indian mother 
to them any more? This is what she is to them: the other day my 
first-born knocked me down when he was drunk because I would 
not show him where the wine was hid, and the other one looked on 
and laughed to see his little shriveled mother crying! Ay! comadre. 
Now the last one—my own, the mother-raised savage—when he 
drinks too much, he lies right down in the corner and covers his 
mouth with his blanket for very fear of saying a hard word against 
his little mother. He never went to school, podrecifo. I watch no 
more from the housetop for the coming of anything ; I watch at the 
door to see that nothing more of mine goes out.”’ 

So Minga did not climb the ladder again when the sun climbed the 
mountains. She simply collected her stock of blue corn that she had 
watered and cherished all alone through the summer, poured it over 
the first metate—there were three of them, smooth, curved volcanic 
stones all in a row, with the great hooded fogon beyond—and began 
to crunch the fat grains into meal. Tomorrow she would grind on 
the second stone, and the next day on the smoothest and finest of all, 
the last. Then she would make crisp guayaves on the stone that 
stood under the hood. Surely by that time Lorenzo would be there to 
eat them. How his mouth would water for some, with goat’s milk 
and sugar! It had been so long since he had had any. And how his 
feet must ache for the soft moccasins again! She stopped her 
grinding and looked up at a pair hung on the wall and at the pretty 
red-stained do/as studded with silver buttons, which she had ordered 
from Manuel in anticipation of the return. They hadcost her almost 
all the money she had gathered in the ten years the boy had been 
away—but was a man of her own not worth it? Her eyes filled with 
tears, and she began grinding once more. 

A faultlessly attired young man hailed 7ata José as he tottered 
through the village street. The old man stopped, listened, shook his 
head, and started on again. But he halted, leaned on his staff, and 
eyed the stranger keenly. ‘‘ The house of old Minga, behind the 
jail, do you mean?’ he asked in Mexican. “ Right through the 
alley there, to the little door beyond the placita.”’ 

As the old man limped away he sighed heavily and murmured, “It 
has at last fallen to old José to tell one of the pueblo’s own sons 
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where his mother lives. The boy has forgotten the best thing he 
ever knew.”’ 

Suddenly old Minga stopped swaying to and fro, and leaned on her 
stone listening. The tiny doorway, where for so long the silent blue 
mountains had looked in on the lonely life, was filled. The mother 
stumbled over the metate toward the door, but she quickly composed 
herself, and went forward quietly. A Pueblo mother is always dig- 
nified ; and then, was not this a great man—the man of all men— 
long trained in mighty knowledge? But the mother was all a-trem- 
ble. 

*“*Son!’’ she cried gladly, but softly, half afraid of her own voice ; 
and she put her arms around him. 

** How do you do, mother,”” said Lorenzo in good English. Then 
he looked around and continued, ‘‘What a miserable little house you 
live in. And look how you are soiling my coat; you have meal on 

our hands.’’ He pushed her away and began brushing his clothes. 

is mother leaned back against the wall, and clasping her thin hands 
before her stared at him with big distressed eyes. After a moment 
she faltered, ‘‘Can—can you not speak to your motherin her own 
tongue; she does not understand?’’ He continued brushing his 
coat. 
“It is the meal you ate as a child, son, and this is the house you 
were born in, my little-one-grown-big.’’ A tear trickled down along 
wrinkle. 

** How are you—how is everybody in town?’’ asked Lorenzo. She 
shook her head slowly, a look of pain shadowing her face. A second 
tear followed the first. Lorenzo saw she did not understand. 

‘*Is there nobody here who speaks decent English ?’’ he broke out. 
The mother shrank from him, thinking he was saying something in 
anger. ‘ 
er here is Nicolds,’”’ said a strained voice from beside the fogon. 
Nobody had noticed Juana when she crept in. She had understood 
what was wanted. 

“*Seek him, comadre,”’ said the little mother, never moving from 
her leaning position against the wall. Lorenzo sat in silence on the 
only chair and considered the room. 

hen Juana returned with the interpreter, Lorenzo considered him 
critically. Nicolas was in the loose cotton garments, the soft moc- 
casins of his people, and wore a bright band about his head to hold 
back his long wavy black hair. His magnificent figure was swathed 
in a scarlet blanket. He was a free rhythmical poem of Nature as 
he stood looking down upon the new-comier. 

Lorenzo looked him over again and then pulled up his weil-creased 
trousers at the knees. ‘‘ Tell mother I thought she would have a 
better house than this.’”’ Nicolds interpreted. The mother’s eyes 
dropped to the floor. Then she looked up a bit brightly. ‘‘Will he 
build me another little room—ask him ?’’ 

**I don’t know how to make mud houses,’’ answered the boy. The 
mother’s eyes fell again. 

** Tell him,’’ she said in a moment, still more timidly, ‘‘ that I have 
taken good care of the little field, and have planted some new trees 
that now bear fruit, and with saving much of each year’s crops I 
have bought him another little field, well watered, so that we will not 
live so poorly, now that he is here to work them.”’ 

**T don’t know how to farm,” said Lorenzo. ‘‘I don’t want to dig 
and sweat all my life. Isn’t there any decent job a man can get 
around here ?”’ 

**But son,’”’ broke out the mother, speaking straight to her boy 
when Nicolds had done, ‘‘how will we live? What has become of 
you? Shame upon you. Your fathers before you have labored, 
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sweating, and not found it too low for them. For ten long years your 
mother has labored and gathered together and thought ahead to the 
resting time when her boy would come and take up his work as a man 
should, and now—’’ then turning to the interpreter she asked piti- 
fully, ‘‘ What is he ?—what does he do?” 

“Tama printer,’”’ said Lorenzo. ‘‘I can keep accounts, too, and 
play the piano.”’ 

** He is a painter of letters,’’ interpreted Nicolas. 

** Perhaps—perhaps he can paint them on jars and bowls and live 
thus ?”’ asked the mother uncertainly. 

** No, they are painted in books,’’ said Nicolas. 

“I thought they would make a man of him,’’ said Minga, sadly. 
“* They told me they would. But they have made hima printer. How 
is a man a man when he cannot plant or grow or gather his own 
living among his own people? Ask him, Nicolas, why did he not 
stay away? Why has he learned these things and then come back to 
be ,  aegere by his mother ?”’ 

**'There are enough white men to do all things—they do not want 
Indians,”’ answered Lorenzo helplessly. 

“ They promised to make my son a great man,’’ mused the little 
mother, “‘ and I have stifled my heart by day and by night that they 
might.’’ She sank down upon her heels and hung her head. Nicolas 
wrapped his blanket up about his face and looked out at the moun- 
tains. Down in the flicker of the fogon Juana sighed from the bot- 
tom of her heart. Lorenzo adjusted his tie. 

“*Iam a man, mother; I have been through school and can speak 
English and play music and figure. It makes me dislike to dig in 
ditches and plant corn.’’ 

**But you are my wee one just the same and a citizen of the pueblo, 
born to us both, and we both are born to ditches and to corn. It is ~ 
the good God made it so. Is this how you come home in wisdom, to 
teach your own? You call in a stranger through whom to greet 
your mother, and speak of things no one can understand. We have 
dug ditches and planted corn since the good river first gave cause for 
ditches and corn and men; and mothers have brought forth these 
men in these same little houses just as long. And I have never heard 
the wisest of the principales—the oldest of the councilmen—breathe 
that the first were not fully men, or the last not good women.”’ 
Lorenzo stared blankly at her, and she realized. ‘“ Tell it to him, 
Nicolas,’ she said, with a hopeless wave of her hand. 

The mother began tocry. She saw for the first time Lorenzo’s 
face from the side, and it looked so as it used to look—really like a 
little Indian’s, though his hair was gone. All her neighbors owned 
little Indians, and she envied them suddenly with a mighty envy. 
She had a good deal of mother in her, even though she could not 
speak English. 

Her heart reached out to him inevitably; she could not believe he 
was a total stranger. She ran to him with the tears streaming down 
her face, but sparkling in the light of a smile. ‘Oh, son, little one, 
you will let your mother to teach you how to plant and to work 
like a man that we may live ; and look, there are beautiful red-dyed 
moccasins from the hands of Manuel, that cost real money—five big 
round pieces of silver, the biggest that are made, which I nursed up 
from the smallest pieces that I got by selling bits of pottery; will 
they not feel kind to the little one’s feet, so soft and light that he will 
soon ache for the spring races? How often you must have wished 
for them, son! And look again: I was but now grinding blue corn 
to make my baby guayaves for which he used so to cry every even- 
ing when the goats were milked. We shall learn to love each other 
again over the guayaves and new goat’s milk, will we not, son? 
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—perchance, even to talk?’? She had one arm around the boy’s neck, 
and with the other she pointed to the moccasins on the wall, and to 
the beautiful blue corn that lay on the floor. She watched his face 
eagerly, as if for the return of her baby through those eyes. 
Nicolas did not venture to interpret. 

“I might as well go barefooted as wear those,”’ Lorenzo said, “‘ and 
what do you make out of the corn ?’’ 

The mother understood not a word. But she knew what he had 
said. She too could read. 

“But son, they are heavy with silver buttons,’’ she broke out, 
piteously, as if arguing a hopeless case, yet hoping. ‘‘ There are six 
small buttons and two large ones worked in pictures on each do/a, 
and they have hung there the length of a year, while whole tribes of 
people came and wished to buy them, saying such dofas never before 
were seen in the pueblo; yet none could buy them—not for a thousand 
times five silver pieces of the biggest that are made, for I had them 
for the little one. And they are so soft, son, so soft! I dug with my 
own lame back the wild plum roots with which to stain them. They 
are so soft, son, so soft!’? She knelt down beside him the better to 
plead her case. 

“What is the matter, Nicol4s?”’ asked the son. Nicolas con- 
sidered the mountains again. 

“It is—I think it is that she wants you for her son again.” He 
went out. 

** Beware of him when he gets drunk, comadre,”’ said Juana bit- 
terly, as she muffled in her shawl and left them alone. 

‘The mother rose slowly from her knees and went back to the mill- 
ing. The crunch of the fat grains filled the little room again. The 
silent blue mountains looked upon a loneliness a thousand times 
lonelier than before. 

After while Lorenzo began to smoke. At the sight the mother 
started back as if struck. 

**Son, shame upon your head and upon mine—what has become of 
you ?”? She trembled with the insult of it, for never had such a 
thing been seen in the little adobe homes of the pueblo as a boy 
smoking before his mother. Was this, then, the great man who was 
to become a power among his people ? 

“*Oh, son, son!”” She began slowly to grind again. Tears fell 
into the meal. Perhaps it was the sorrow in thecakes that made 
them unpalatable to the boy as mother and son squatted that night 
about the little repast—dumb, strangers, pointing what they meant 
to say. Dumb, strangers, mother and son. 

Later, 7ata José, speaking among the councilmen, said, with sor- 
row in his voice, ‘‘ Here is one of the pueblo’s own sons who has for- 

tten how to be an Indian, and has no place among white men. He 
is, as it were, a man without a known father—though it were better 
unsaid.’’ 

That same day the child-hunters came and took more wee sons 
from their mothers to be ‘‘ educated ’’ by a paternal government. 

Los Angeles. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 
THE EXPEDITIONS OF I1769. 


HE following compact account of the remarkable beginnings 
of civilization in what is now our State of California (then 
Nueva California, the peninsula having been for 70 years a 
scene of missionary labor by the Jesuits, who were expelled 
in 1767), is by the Alferez “Don Miguel Costansé, civil engineer, who 
was a member of the expedition and its cosmographer. Save fora 
translation printed in London in 1790, and now excessively rare, 
tansé’s clear and reliable narrative has been practically inacces- 
sible to our students. The following critical trauslation, as literal as 
is possible without being obscure, gives an excellent outline of the 
first successful attempt to colonize California, or even to explore its 
interior. Costansé was of the political arm, and presents that side 
chiefly. A century and a third later, we see ‘he Figure of all that 
adventurous and toilsome state-building in the humble missionary, 
Fray Junfpero Serra. Portold, the governor of Lower California, and 
Fages, his lieutenant ; even Galvez, the high visitador-general, and 
the Viceroy de Croix, are empty names except to the expert, while 
Father Junfpero has become a household word—the apostle of Cali- 
fornia, probably the most wonderful of all that wonderful band of 
Franciscans who missionaried a savage continent. A miracle of zeal 
and patience, already an old man, infirm and suffering from a wound 
that never healed, he trudged on foot for Christ’s sake greater dis- 
tances than any American has ever walked, and left more monu- 
ments. He was not only an apostle, but a wonderful ‘‘business man.” 
He founded the most important of the ‘‘ Old Missions ” of California, 
now the noblest ruins in the United States. Our best and fullest 
“authority” on the beginnings of Californian history is the life of 
this noble man by his co-laborer, Fray Francisco Palou. This has 
not yet been translated into English, though Bancroft and others 
have drawn heavily upon it. It is a discursive volume of over 350 
Pages But Costansé’s rare report* from the non-ecclesiastic side is 
uable as a resumé of the extraordinary journeys and the sufferings 

of the first settlers in California: 


[TRANSLATION. | 
T= High Governments of Spain, being advised froticioso| of the 
repeated attempts of a Foreign Nation upon the Northern Coasts 
of California, with aims nowise favorable to the Monarchy and its In- 
terests, the KING ordered the Marquis de Croix, his Viceroy and Cap- 
tain-General in New Spain, that he should make efficient provision to 
guard [that] part of his Dominions from all Invasion and Insult. 

The Marquis de Croix had [already] facilitated the Ideas of the 
Monarch upon this matter; for before receiving this order, and at 
the time of the Expulsion of the Jesuits from New Spain he had 
appointed a Political and Military Governor of California in order 
that he should execute the same Operations in that Province, main- 
tain it under the Obedience of the Sovereign, conserve it in peace, 
and give advices of whatsoever novelty might occur. 

Equally, His Excellency had resolved to send to said Peninsula In- 
telligent Persons [Sugefos] who, devoted solely to reconnoiter and 
examine the discovered [part] of it, should inform him of the state 
of its Missions, of the distribution [disposicion], quality and 
number of its natives, their mode of living and customs, the peculiar 
productions of that Land, the nature of the mines, the method which 
was being followed in their working [Zadorio], who was gaining the 
benefit of them, what Settlements of Spaniards or People of other 


*From the library of Edward E. Ayer. 
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Castes had been established, and finally of the character and nature 
of its Coasts, Harbors and Seas; in order to give, in virtue of these 
accounts and of previous information, the orders and measures con- 
ducive to the encouragement and regulation of the Commerce, Mining 
Interests and Settlement of those Countries. 

But at the very time that His Excellency recognized the necessity of 
those Reports in order to proceed effectively in the execution of his 
designs, he found himself undecided in the difficulty of appointing 
Persons in whom should be present the qualities which such a Com- 
mission would require for its fulfillment. When, under impulse of 
the very zeal which animated His Excellency, the burden of this dif- 
ficulty was lifted by the Most Illustrious Sefior Don Joseph de Galvez, 
who was designated to visit [officially] the Province of Cinaloa and 
Sonora. He offered to go Personally to [the] Californias with the 
desire of satisfying such lofty Ideas and putting into execution some 
Projects whose reasons he considered of the greatest importance. 

His Excellency applauded and accepted the generous offer of the 
,Most Illustrious Sefior Galvez; and gave him all his delegated 
powers [veces], as well in the Military as in the Political affairs, to 
the end that, by himself, according to the necessity and happenings, 
he might apply to those affairs timely measures and regulations. 
The Sefior Visitador-General arranged his Voyage, and set forth 
from Mexico [city] the ninth of April, 1768. 

By May the same year His Illustrious Lordship arrived at the 
Port of San Bilas, Dockyard and Settlement newly built upon the 
Coast of New Galicia, on the Sea of the South, where they had 
builded the Vessels destined for the Navigation and Commerce of 
[with] Sonora. And at that very time they were constructing other 
Ships which should, according to the intentions of this Government, 
serve for the communication and trade with California. 

Descending to this Port with the object of embarking for that 
Peninsula, His Ill. Lordship was overtaken by some parcels of letters 
from Mexico, in which the Sefior Viceroy included the order which 
he had recently received from the Court, concerning the care and 
vigilance with which it was of moment to watch and guard the 
Western Coasts of California. His Excellency added the timely pro- 
vision that the Sefior Visitador should send a Maritime Expedition to 
the famous port of Monterrey. 

The guarding and custody of the Coasts of California was one of 
the objects which worthily occupied the attention of the Most Ex- 
cellent Sefior Marquis de Croix, and with this motive he recom- 
mended afresh to His Ill. Lordship one point whose importance was 
made manifest in the respect that he added the order of the Monarch; 
leaving to the prudent judgment of the Sefior Visitador the appli- 
cation of the means which he might judge most timely and con- 
ducive to so laudable an end. 

But before relating the [means] which the Most Illustrious Sefior 
Don Joseph de Galvez employed, it becomes needful to say something 
of the Coasts of California, object of the attentions of the Govern- 
ment; and likewise setting forth the condition of the Peninsula, and 
in general that of the trade [negocios] of the Sea of the South, at 
the [time of the] arrival of His Ill. Lordshipat San Blas; so as to give 
to understand the effectiveness of the measures, his relation to them 
and to the few resources which can be counted in so remote Lands. 

By the name of Exterior or Occidental [Coasts] of California are 
known those Coasts of North America which bound [registran] the 
Asiatic Ocean, or be it [the] Seaof the South, and ramble along its 
waters the long space of more than 500 Maritime leagues between 
Cape San Lucas in 22 degrees and 48 minutes [North] Latitude, and 
the Rio de los Reyes in 43 degrees. We cite the Rio de los Reyes, not 
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as the limit but as the terminus of what has been explored of these 
[coasts] by the Navigators of our Nation; altho’ this is farther 
than has extended the [part] conquered and reclaimed, by the Span- 
iards, to obedience unto their August Monarch; whose minion is 
not even yet recognized by all the Nations [tribes] embraced with- 
in the Peninsula, if its throat, or part by which it is united to the 
Continent, be considered as between the mouth of the Rio Colorado 
and the Port of San Diego, two points which, with slight difference, 
fall under the same Parallel of 32 degrees and a half. 

The reclaimed [part] of California, beginning at Cape San Lucas, 
reached only to thirty degrees and a half of [North] Latitude. In 
which [stretch] is found the Mission of Santa Maria, at a short dis- 
tance from the Bay of San Luis Gonzaga, a Port very convenient 
and secure, upon the Sea of Cortes or California Gulf. But all this 
Stretch was scarcely populated with other People than by its very 
Natives ; a very few of them congregated in the Missions, and the 
rest scattered in different vagrant Rancherias which recognized the 
nearest Mission as capital town. ‘These [natives], whose number is 

tty limited, except for their having been Catechised and made 
hristians maintained in all else the same mode of seeking a liveli- 
hood as in their Gentile state ; by the chase and by fishery, living in 
the hills [or, woods; montes] to gather the Seeds and Fruits which 
the Earth offers without cultivation. 

The Spanish Folk, and other Castes, [all] called in America “‘ de 
razon"’ [reasoning ; i. e., civilized], and established in the Peninsula, 
did not number 400 Souls, including in this number the Families of 
the soldiers of the Garrison of the Loreto, and those [families] of 
several [persons] who called themselves Miners, who dwelt in the 
region to the South. Wherefrom it can be inferred how little it 
would be possible to count upon the Residents for the defense of 
these Coasts, and what facility is offered to whatsoever Foreigners 
to establish themselves thereon, without dread of finding any oppo- 
sition whatever. Particularly if they should have tried disembark- 
ing toward the North, in the celebrated Ports of San Diego and 
Monterrey. Such an event would have brought with it fatal results ; 
[the rn would have been able to take possession of the Land 
and f y themselves in the said Places, without its coming—or 
with its coming too late—to the notice of the Government, and the 
damage being discovered when already irremediable. 

Upon the Sea of the South, in all that respects the Coasts of New 
Spain, no other Vessels were known than the Packets recently con- 
structed in San Blas, and two others of small tonnage which served 
the Missionaries—{who were] expelled from California—for their 
communication with the neighboring and frontier Coasts of Sonora 
and New Galicia. In these few Ships consisted all the Maritime 
forces which could have been opposed to Foreign invasions. 

In view, then, of the orders under which His Ill. Lordship found him- 
self, and of the scanty means which that’ Province offered ; equally 
recognizing that it was not feasible to bring about a betterment at 
once, he did not for [all] this desist from the obligation in which h 
found himself. Rather, he conquered the difficulty by industry, di- 
viding the obstacles. He felt the necessity of Peopling the explored 
part of California with useful Folk, capable of cultivating its lands 
and profiting by the rich products which it offers in Minerals, grain or 
other fruits, and likewise [capable] of taking Arms in defense of 
their Houses whenever the occasion should arrive. But as the Coun- 
tries comprehended under the name of California are so extensive, as 
has been said, it was no less necessary to advance new establish- 
ments as far as possible toward the North ; the which, joining hands 
with those [establishments] of the South, they should be capable of 
mutual support. 
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No one is ignorant of the repeated and costly expeditions which, to 
realize this project and reconnoiter the Occidental Coast of Califor- 
nia, were made in the two last Centuries; and the effectiveness and suc- 
cess which were had by the last [expedition], executed in the year 
1602 by the General Sebastian Vizcayno, who managed to discover 
the Ports of San Diego and Monterrey ; situated, the former, in 
thirty-two degrees and a half [north] Latitude, and the latter in 
thirty-six [degrees] and forty minutes. From which result origin- 
ated the Royal Cedula of the Sefior Phillip Third, in which he gave 
orders to occupy and people the Port of Monterey, whose usefulness 
was well recognized ever since that time. He committed this im- 
portant Commission to the same Sebastian Vizcayno. But although 
the Orders of that Monarch were given with such accord, and con- 
ceived in terms which seemed to level every difficulty and to conquer 
all impossibilities, they were not carried into due effect—though it is 
not possible to say what hindrances occasioned their non-observance, 
tho’ Vizcayno died while he was arranging the Enterprise. 

The same Political motives as in that time were present now—to 
despatch the said Orders, adding the others which have been referred 
to; and prudence dictated the proper means which it was best to fol- 
low, under the actual circumstances, to gain the best effectiveness. 

With this view, The Most Illustrious Sefior Don Joseph de Galvez 
resolved, in a Junta over which he presided at San Blas on the 16th 
of May, 1768, there being present the Commandant of that Depart- 
ment, the Army Officers and Pilots who chanced to be there, to re- 
turn to the said Enterprise with larger preparations, occupying at 
once the Ports of San Diego and Monterrey, establishing in them a 
garrison and Mission; and by this precaution securing the Pos- 
session of the land to our August Sovereign against the pretensions 
of Foreign strangers. And His Ill. Lordship reserved for a more op- 
portune time the augmenting those establishments and giving all the 
solidity that is fitting. 

So the Maritime expedition was resolved upon, and the Boats in 
which it was to be carried out were appointed, selecting for this pur- 
pose the “‘ San Carlos”’ and the “‘ San Antonio ”’ as vessels of greater 
tonnage and resistance. But as His Most Illustrious Lordship would 
have to cross to California, in order from there to take new measures 
and give various orders for the same design, he deferred for the time 
- being the naming of Officers and Troops which must be carried by 
transport along with the Missionary Fathers who must be obtained 
from said Peninsula. 

At that time the two Packets were absent from San Blas, and were 
supposed to be navigating on their way to the Port, from which they 
had set forth in March of that same year with a transport of Troops 
for the [Port] of Guaymas in the Province of Sonora. Wherefore, 
leaving to the Commandant of that Departamento the orders neces- 
sary to the prompt dispatch and fitting out of the summoned Vessels, 
His Lordship embarked for California on the 24th day of May in the 
Bilander ‘“‘ Cinaloa ;’’ and on the Sth of July Anchored in the Bay of 
Cerralbo, after having reconnoitered personally the Islands of Isa- 
bella and the Marias, and the Port of Mazatlan on the Coast of 
Cinaloa. 

Meanwhile, everything necessary for so extensive and laborious a 
Voyage was gathered together. But altho’ the Commandant of San 
Blas, and the other Persons charged with this important affair, went 
ahead very solicitous against all delay, the slowness of the Barks in re- 
turning to the Port, by reason of the contrary winds, and the diffi- 
culty which for the same cause they experienced in their Voyage to 
cross to California, put the Maritime Expedition notably behind. 

Meantime, the Sefior Visitador-General labored with tireless 
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vigilance. And [tho’] there was more than enough in California of 
affairs of grave importance, worthy to occupy his attention, he never 
lost from sight the projected Enterprise whose successful outcome he 
wished to assure by as many avenues as could be tried, and by as 
many means as his reason could suggest. To His Ill. Lordship, the 
Maritime Expedition did not appear sufficient to obtain and reach the 
end which he proposed. He considered the infinite risks and backsets 
to which the Vessels were exposed in a navigation [which was] pro- 
longed and might be called mew, by reason of the scant information 
which they had of it; the sicknesses which might assail the Crews, 
as frequently in long Voyages; and other inevitable contingencies. 
From the which reflections was born the resolution to send by Land 
another Expedition, which, directing itself toward the same destina- 
tions as the Maritime [expedition], could lend to or receive from the 
latter according to circumstances, such succor as they might mutually 


To this end, His Ill. Lordship sent dispatches to all the Missions of 
the Peninsula, charging the Reverend Ministrant Priests of them 
that for their part each one should contribute the effects which, 
without serious deprivation, he could spare in [the way of sacred] 
vestments and Sacred Vessels for the new Missions; dried Fruits 
and Caildos [wine, oil, etc.] for said Voyages; riding-Horses and a 
Mule-herd. 

The Provisions and Victuals for the Voyage by Land were em- 
barked at the Presidio [garrison] of the Loreto, aboard four Lighters, 
Manned for the purpose, to carry them to the Bay of San Luis Gon- 
ry om whence they passed to the Mission of Santa Maria, the last 
[Mission] and most advanced toward the North, [which had been] 
named as the point of reunion and departure. Whither also went, 
following the road, the Troops, Muleteers and Cowboys with the 
Herd of every sort, which had to be taken afoot for freighting and 
to Settle the projected Establishments. 

These Troops were composed of forty Men of the California Com- 
pany, to whom were joined thirty others, Indian volunteers from the 
Missions, armed with bows and arrows. All were to have marched 
under the Orders of the Governor of the Peninsula, Don Gaspar de 
Portola; but His Lordship found it more advantageous to make two 
divisions of them. The Captain of the Presidio of the Loreto, Don 
Fernando Rivera y Moncada, was to lead the first .division] in the 
quality of Scout, with 25 men of his Troop, and some friendly In- 
dians, taking the Cattle Herd; and the Governor,: Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expedition, was to follow after with the rest of the Folk 
and Provisions. 

The setting forth of the first Division, according to the arrange- 
ment given by His Ill. Lordship, was to have been effected in the begin- 
ning of December; but the roughness of the Roads, the difficulty of 
getting the Herds together, and of conducting them thro’ Lands 
scant of ture and of watering-places—as are those of the North of 
Antigua [Old or Lower] California—considerably retarded the march; 
and the Cattle Herd which arrived at the Mission of Santa Maria in 
the beginnings of March, ’69, was totally disabled for pursuing the 
Voyage ; in [such] sort that it was indispensable to leave them in 
Velicata to recuperate, deferring till a better occasion the conveying 
them [to Upper California], as was carried out afterward. 

In Velicata was founded a new Doctrina*, under the Advocacy of 
San Fernando; since this Stopping-place, which is distant some 
twenty leagues from the Mission of Santa Maria, is much frequented 
by the Gentile Nations of the North of California. In it was left the 


* Village or post where Indians were taught the Catechism. 
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sufficient Escort ; and from here the first Division of the Expedition 
by Land pursued its march on the 24th day of March of the said 


r. 
The second Division of said Expedition, which the Governor led, 
set forth from this same stopping-place of Velicaté on the 15th of 
May, carrying in its company the President of the Missions of Cali- 
fornia, the Most Reverend Father Fray Junfpero Serra ; in whom, at 
an advanced age, neither the excessive and inseparable hardships of 
so prolonged a Voyage, nor those [hardships] which awaited him in 
his longed-for Apostolate of Monterrey, were enough to restrain the 
ardent zeal of which he lives possessed for the conversion of that in- 
finite Heathendom [Gentilidad] to the knowledge of the true God 
and of His Holy Law of Grace. 

The Packets the ‘San Carlos” and the “‘ Principe’ which, ac- 
cording to the orders of His Lordship, were to touch at the Port of 
La Paz, in Southern [i. e., Lower] California, in order to set out 
from there with the veteran Troop of stevedores, the utensils, Am- 
munition and Victuals for the new Establishments of San Diego and 
Monterrey, were delayed in arriving at that Port, for the cause 
hinted at the outset. The ‘“‘San Carlos” came in at the middle of 
December ; and as it must have labored much on the Sea, striving 
with the winds, they had racked it, and some of the Oakum had 
worked out from the seams, whence it came aleak. This was not a 
hap to put behind the back [forget, or neglect], and it was judged 
indispensable to heel her over, to show the Seams and the Keel—an 
operation which had its difficulty in a Country little less than desti- 
tute of whatever was necessary for the purpose. It was effected, 
nevertheless, His Lordship urging it on by his presence and ex- 
ample ; and in less than 15 ~~ the Vessel took on all its cargo; and 
being ready to set Sail, the Troops embarked. These consisted of 
25 Men of the Exempt ema rnd of Volunteers of Catalonia, with 
their Lieutenant Don Pedro Fages whom His Lordship had ordered 
tocome from the Army or Expedition of Sonora; the Engineer Don 
Miguel Constansé, and the Surgeon Don Pedro Prat. There em- 
barked also, for the spiritual care of all, the very Reverend Father 
Fray Fernando Parron, a Religious of the College of Propaganda 
Fide of San Fernando in Mexico, who was to remain in San Diego to 
found that Mission. 

At this time news was had of the other Packet, the “San Anto- 
nio;’”’ which, finding itself already very near the Port, was driven to 
leeward by a fierce wind from the northwest, and saw itself obliged 
to put in in distress to Pulmo, a stopping place and anchorage which 
has some shelter from said wind, on the South Coast of the Penin- 
sula ; whence its Captain, Don Juan Perez, sent advices of this hap- 
pening. His Lordship then mistrusted that if the Norwesters kept 
up their force it would not fall off more to the leeward if his Pilots 
should try to gain the Port. In mindfulness whereof, he dispatched 
an order to said Captain to cross to the Bay of San Bernabé, situated 
on the Cape of San Lucas, upon this same Coast, and in the most 
Southerly part of the Peninsula, whither His Lordship resolved to 
transfer himself in the Packet ‘‘ La Concepcion.”’ 

The ‘‘Concepcion” and the ‘‘San Carlos’ put to Sea at the same 
time from the Port of La Paz, on the 10th of January of 1769. They 
navigated in company until the 14th of the same [month], on which 
day they entered and anchored in the Bay of San Bernabé. But as 
the **San Antonio’”’ had not yet arrived, His Lordship resolved to 
send the “‘ San Carlos’’ on ahead ; and on the following day, in the 
afternoon, this Packet weighed its anchors and set Sail for San 


Diego. 
The **San Antonio” arrived at the designated Bay of San Bernabé 
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in the latter part [en fines] of January; and although it was in no 
distress, the Sefior Visitador resolved to give it also a careening to 
o over its seams. And having been fixed up like the ‘‘San Carlos,”’ 
it put to Sea with the same destination on the 15th of February. 
he navigation of the Outer [i.e., ocean] Coast of California has 
an inseparable difficulty in the constancy of the North and North- 
west winds, which last through all the year with little interruption, 
and are directly opposed to the Voyage, since the Coast finds itself 
trending from Northwest to Southeast ; which obliges every Vessel 
to retire from it [the coast] and run out to sea until it encounters 
winds more variable and propitious; with the which, running up as 
far to the North as they need, they can stand in to windward of the 
Port to which they are bound. 

On this presumption, and with orders to follow the method indi- 
cated, the two Packets made their Voyage to the Port of San Diego, 
tho’ with different fortunes. For the “San Carlos’ experienced 
such contrariety of winds and calms, that finding itself driven tosea 
more than 200 leagues from the Coast, and short of water, it had to 
stand in to it [the coast] to seek for it [water]. It did so on the 
Island of Cerros [misprint for Cedros] with great difficulty and hard- 
ship, the Bark keeping under Sail, tacking between the Terra Firma 
and the Island, which [latter] has no shelter nor anchorage whatever 
where an anchor could be dropped without risk of losing it on ac- 
count of the bad nature of the bottom. 

Having concluded its taking-on water, it put to sea on the 26th of 
March ; and on the 29th day of April entered the Port of San Diego, 
110 days out from that of La Paz. But its Crew, and the Troops it 
transported—whose hardships in so protracted and painful a Voyage, 
and in the rawest of the Winter, could not fail to be excessive-— 
arrived in a deplorable state. The Scurvy had infected all without 
exception ; in such sort that on entering San Diego, already two men 
had died of the said sickness; most of the Seamen, and half of ° 
the troops, found themselves prostrate in their Beds ; only four Mari- 
ners remained on their feet, and attended—aided by the Troops—to 
trimming and furling the Sails and other working of the ship. 

The Packet ‘‘ San Antonio,” altho’ it had put forth one month after 
the ‘San Carlos,’’ had the fortune to finish the Voyage in 59 days, 
and had been lying in said Port of San Diego since the 11th of April. 
But it had the half of its Crew equally affected by Scurvy, of which 
illness two Men had likewise died. Amid so much sickness, all took 
it for a great felicity to be reunited ; and with common accord, after 
the ‘‘San Carlos’’ had tied up in a convenient berth, the officers re- 
solved to attend to the prompt alleviation of the Sick. 

The first assiduity was to seek a watering-place whence to supply 
and fill the Barrels with good water for the use of the People. For 
which purpose, on the first day of May, there disembarked the Offi- 
cers Don Padro Fages, Don Miguel Costansé6, and the second Captain 
of the “San Carlos,’’ Don Gorge Estorace, with the Troops and 
Mariners who found themselves in better shape [con mas actitud] for 
fatigue-duty, to the number of twenty-five Men. And following the 
West Shore of the Port, they discovered at little distance a Troop of 
Indians armed with bows and arrows; to whom they made signs with 
white cloths calling them toa parley [ para tomar lengua, literally 
to take tongue}, But they, setting their step by that of our Folk, for 
more than half an hour, did not permit them to come up; nor was it 
possible, either, for our [men] to make greater speed, for they were 
weak, and after so long navigation had as it were lost the use of 
their legs. These Indians stopped every little while upon some 
height, watching our Folk, and evidencing the fear which the For- 
eigners caused them by the very thing they did to hide it. They 
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thrust one point of their bows down in the soil, and grasping it [azien- 
dole, for astendolo| by the other extremity they danced and whirled 
about with unspeakable velocity; but soon as they saw our Folk 
near, they again withdrew themselves with the same lightfooted- 
ness. At last it was contrived to attract them by sending toward 
them one Soldier, who, depositing his Arms on the Earth, and using 
gestures and signs of Peace, they consented to let him draw nigh. 
He distributed to them some gifts while the rest were coming up, 
who finished assuring these Gentiles with some more considerable 
presents of Ribbons, Glass Beads and Baubles [Buguwerias for bu- 
jerias|. ‘They asked them by signs where was the watering-place; 
and they, pointing toward a Grove which was descried in the distance 
to the Northeast, gave to understand that within it ran some River 
or Arroyo, and to follow on, that they would take them to it. 

They went a matter of three leagues, until they arrived on the 
banks of a River hemmed in on either bank by a Fringe [ceja, liter- 
ally eyebrow] of Willows and Cottonwoods, very leafy. Its channel 
must have been 20 varas* wide, and it discharges into an Estuary 
which at high tide could admit the Launch, and made it convenient 
for accomplishing the taking on of water. Within the grove wasa 
variety of Shrubs and odoriferous Plants, as the Rosemary, the 
Salvia, Roses of Castile, and above ail a quantity of Wild Grapevines, 
which at the time were in fiower. The Country was of joyous as- 
pect, and the Lands contiguous to the River appeared of excellent 
friableness [migajon, lit. crumbs], and capable of producing every 
species of fruits. ‘The River came down from some very high Sierras 
thro’ a spacious Cafiada which was penetrated by a bend from the 
East and Northeast. Ata gunshot aside from it, and outside the 
wood [Monte], was discovered a Pueblo or Rancheria of the same 
Gentiles who were guiding our [people]. [It was] composed of vari- 
ous enramadas [sheiters of boughs] and of Huts [Chozas] of a pyra- 
midal shape covered with Earth. On sighting their Companions 
with the Committee they were escorting, all came out to receive 
them, Men, Women and Children, proffering their House to the 
Guests. The women came in decent [Aomesio] garb, covered from 
waist to knee with close-woven [/upidas] and doubled nets. ‘The 
Spaniards arrived at the Pueblo, which must have consisted of 30 or 
40 families; and at one side of it an Enclosure stood guard, made of 
branches and trunks of trees. In this they gave to understand that 
they took refuge to defend themselves from their Enemies when they 
saw themselves attacked; a fortification inexpugnable to the arms in 
use among them. 

‘These Natives are of good figure, well-built and agile. They go 
naked without more clothing than a girdle of ixéle, or very fine 
maguey fiber, woven in the form of a net. They get out this [thread] 
from a plant called Lechuguilla. Their quivers, which they bind in 
between the girdle and the body, are of skins of Wild Cat, Coyote, 
Wolf or Buck, and their bows are two varas [66 inches] long. Be- 
sides these arms, they use a species of war club [macana] of very 
hard wood, whose form is like that of a short and curved cutlass, 
which they fling edgewise [arrojan de canto] and it cleaves the air 
with much violence. They hurl it to a greater distance than a stone. 
Without it they never go forth to the Field; and if they see a Viper 
[rattlesnake] or other noxious Animal, they throw the macana at it 
and commonly sever it half from half. According to the experience 
afterward in the continual intercourse which our Spaniards had with 
them, they are of haughty temper, daring, covetous, great jesters 
and braggarts; altho’ of little valor, they make great boast of their 
powers, and hold the most vigorous for most valiant. They greatly 


*A vara is 33 inches. 
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crave [ perecen, lit. perish for] whatsoever rag; but when [we] have 
clothed different ones of them on repeated occasions, they would pre- 
sent themselves the following day stark naked [en cueros]. 

There are in the Land Deer, Antelopes, many Hares, Rabbits, 
Squirrels, Wild Cats and Rats. The ring-necked Turtle-doves 
abound; [also] the Quails, Calendar-Larks, Mocking-Birds, Thrushes, 
Cardinals, and Humming-Birds [Chupamirtos],.Jackdaws, Crows 
and Sparrow-Hawks, Pelicans [Alcatrazes], Gulls, Divers  Liwoens 
and other maritime Birds of prey. There is no lack of Ducks 
nor of Geese, of different builds and sizes. There is variety 
of Fishes. The best are the Lenguado and the Solla,* which 
besides being of delicate taste, are of extraordinary size and 
weigh from 15 to 20 pounds. In the months of July and August one 
can catch as much Bonito as one wishes. During all the year there 
are Halibut, Burgaos, Horse-Mackerel, Dogfish, Rays, Mussels and 
Cockles of all species. In the months of Winter, the Sardine runs 
in’as great abundance as on the Coasts of Galicia and Ayamonte. 
The racions, sustenance of the Indians that inhabit the Riviera of 
this Port is Fish. They eat much cockles, for the greater facility 
they have in catchingthem. They use Balsast of Rushes, which they 
manage dexterously with a Paddle or oar of two blades. Their har- 
poons are of some varas in length; the point is of bone, very much 
sharpened, inserted in the [shaftof] wood. They are sodexterous in 
hurling this that most rarely do they miss their aim. 

Having reconnoitered the watering place, the Spaniards betook 
themselves back on board the Vessels. And as these were found to 
be very far away from the Estuary in which the River discharges, 
their Captains Don Vicente Vila and Don Juan Perez resolved to ap- 
—-* it as closely as they could, in order to give less work to the 

eople in the handling of the Launches. These labors were accom- 
plished with satiety of hardship; for from one day to the next the 
number of the Sick kept increasing, along with the dying of the most 
aggravated [cases], and augmented the fatigue of the few who re- 
mained on their feet. 

Immediate to the Beach, on the side toward the East, a scanty en- 
closure [recinfo] was constructed, formed of a parapet of earth and 
fascines, which was garnished with two Cannons.} They disem- 
barked some sails and awnings from the Packets, with which they 
made two Tents, capacious [enough] for a Hospital. At one side the 
two Officers, the Missionary Fathers and the Surgeon put their own 
[tents]. And everything being found in a state to receive the Sick, 
they were brought from on shipboard in the Launches and accom- 
modated in the Tents the best that could be done. 

But these diligences were not enough to procure them health. They 
already lacked the Medicines and diet, nearly all of which had been 
consumed during the Navigation. The Surgeon, Don Pedro Prat, 
supplied in what manner was possible this lack with some herbs 
which he sought in the Fields with a thousand anxieties. Of the 
virtues of which [herbs] he had knowledge, and he himself was in 
as sore need of them as were the Sick, since he found himseif little 
less than prostrated with the same affliction as they. The cold made 
itself felt with rigor at night in the Barracks, and the Sun [made 
itself felt] by day—alternations which made the Sick suffer cruelly, 
two or three of them dying every day. And this whole Expedition, 
which had been composed of more than ninety Men saw itself re- 
duced to only Eight Soldiers and as many Mariners in a state to at- 


*Both lenguado and solla mean sole. 
tRafts. See photo., p. 367, May number. 
tFor photo. of one of these cannons see p. 113, Feb. number. 
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tend to the safeguarding of the Barks, the working of the Launches, 
Custody of the Camp and service of the Sick. 

There was no news whatsoever of the Expedition by Land. The 
neighborhood of the Port had been searched, looking for tracks of a 
horseherd, but none were discovered; and it was not known what to 
think of this delay. But on the fourteenth day of May the Indians 
gave notice to some Soldiers who were on the Beach that from the 
direction of the South from the Port some Men were coming, Armed 
as they; and explained very well by signs that they were comin 
mounted on Horses. All were joyous at this news, which was veri- 
fied from there in a little, sighting the People and the Pack-Train of 
the first Division of the Expedition by Land. They saluted mutually 
with festive Salvos from their Weapons; later explaining with arms 
and voices their content—which was equal on both sides, since all 
hoped to find from the others relief in their necessities. The Folk 
by Land came all without having lost one Man, and without bring- 
ing one sick one, after a march of two Months; but on half Ra- 
tions, and with no more Provisions than three Sacks of Flour, of 
which they were issuing as the entire daily Ration two Tortillas* to 
each individual. 

They rested that day close to the Camp of the Sick. They were 
furnished with food with which to repair their strength; and the Offi- 
cers agreed upon transferring the Lodging to near the River—which 
had not been done before because it had not seemed fit to divide the 
small forces with which they found themselves employed at the 
guarding of thé Barks and of the Folk lodged on Land; bearing in 
mind also the greater convenience and shortness of the Transporta- 
tion, so as not to fatigue excessively those who worked the Launch, 
and [because] the lack of Beasts of burden compelled them to carry 
on their [own] backs whatever was landed on the Beach. 

All were removed to the new Camp, which was transferred one 
league further North, on the right [side] of the River, upon a Hill 
of middling height. Where they set themselves to attending the 
Sick with greater care; for the Surgeon, Don Pedro Prat, did not 
leave them an instant, and ministered with the utmost loving-kind- 
ness. But seeing that he did not succeed in any betterment of them, 
and that it would come to a point where for lack of Mariners the two 
Packets would find it impossible to put forth from the Port, there was 
serious thought of despatching one of the [Packets] to San Blas with 
Parcels [p/iegos] toinform the Most Excellent Sir Viceroy and the 
Most Illustrious Visitador General of the state of both Expeditions. 

Don Juan Perez, Captain of the ‘‘ Principe,’’ was appointed for 
this purpose, Don Vicente Vila resolving to remain in San Diego 
until receipt of new Orders and the reinforcement [socorro] of People 
he needed to carry out that which his Superiors might determine. 

The Packet discharged her cargo; part of the goods were trans- 
ported to the Camp, the rest were transshipped to the “‘ San Carlos.”’ 
She was rigged out; and when she was already prepared to set Sail, 
the Governor Don Gaspar de Portola arrived with the second division 
of the Expedition under his command, on the 29th day of June. 

He informed himself promptly of the state of affairs at San 
Diego; and, desirous that the Expedition by Sea should be carried 
out in its full effect, he proposed to Don Vicente Vila to give him 
[Vila] sixteen Men from his command to pursue his Voyage to Mon- 
terrey. But as among them there was not one that was a Mariner, 
Vila could not accept his offer. Particularly as he had lost ali his 
ship’s Officers, Boatswain, Storekeeper and Coxswain of the Launch, 
and could not put his hand on anyone to replace them. 

And the Governor, considering that the unexpected mishaps of the 
Barks did not excuse him from pursuing his Voyage to Monterrey by 
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Land, seeing that all they of his Troop and the rest of his Retinue 
found themselves well, and that he brought in his division 163 Mules 
laden with Provisions; counting likewise upon the succor of Food 
that the appointed Packet ‘“‘San Joseph’’ was to bring—which ac- 
nt, to the arrangements and advices of the Most Illustrious 
Sefior Visitador General ought to be presumed to be [already] navi- 
gating toward the same destination—he determined to continue his 
march in search of that Port without waiting for the season to get 
too far advanced, in order not to expose themselves to having the 
Snows close the Sierra passes which might be on the way. For 
already it was known by the experience of that year that it snowed 
much even at San Diego, whose Sierras those who had come by Sea 
saw snow-covered at their arrival in April of the same [year]. 

In this understanding the Governor accelerated his arrangements, 
and proposed to the two army officers Don Pedro Fages and Don Miguel 
Costansé6 to follow in his company, with the Soldiers who might find 
themselves in a state to do so properly—who at this time were six. 
The said officers embraced his offer. And after having sent off a 
report to the Most Excellent Sefior Viceroy and to the most Illus- 
trious Sefior Visitador General as to all that had thus far befallen 
and was planned {te be done], the Packet ‘‘San Antonio’ set Sail 
with the Parcels [of letters] on the ninth day of June, with only 
eight Men for a Crew. 

n San Diego was left such Escort as seemed sufficient for the Cus- 
tody of the Mission and of the Sick, with the Surgeon Don Pedro 
Prat, that he might continue to minister to them. There was also 
left a competent number of Horse-herd and Mule-herd for the service 
of all, and the Reverend Fathers Fray Junfpero Serra, Fray Juan 
Vizcayno and Fray Fernando Parron remained behind with the object 
of establishing that new Doctrina* ; altho’ the first [Serra], obliged 
by the weariness and hardships he had passed, to suspend his march, 
remained to await a Vessel in which to pass to Monterrey, which 
destination he had chosen. And the Reverend Fathers Fray Juan 
Crespi and Fray Juan Gomez followed the expedition in its Voyage. 

The setting-forth was on the 14th of June of the cited year of ‘69. 
The two Divisions of the Expedition by Land marched in one; the 
Commander so arranging because the number of the Horse-herd and 
packs was much—since of Provisions and Victuals alone they carried 
100 [packs], which he estimated to be necessary to ration all the Folk 
during six months; thus providing against a delay‘of the Packets, 
altho’ it was held to be impossible that in this interval some one of 
them should fail to arrive at Monterrey. 

On the marches the following Order was observed: At the head 
went the Commandant with the Officers, the six Men of the Cata- 
lonia Volunteers, who added themselves at San Diego, and some 
Friendly Indians, with spades, mattocks, crowbars, axes and other 
implements of Pioneers, to chop and open a passage whenever neces- 
sary. After [them] followed the Pack-train, divided into four Bands 
[Adajos], with their Muleteers [Harricros] and a competent number 
of Garrison Soldiers for their Escort with each [band]. In the Rear- 
Seetal with the rest of the Troops and Friendly Indians, came the 

n Don Fernando Rivera, convoying the Horse-herd and the 
Mule-herd for relays. 


* A settlement for the conversion of the Indians. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





















Now A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 


MORE than Macaulayan “ flash of silence” having befallen 
the Seiigman ‘‘ committee ’’ from the time these pages turned 
the light on a typical few of their devious methods, there 
seems to be nothing for it but to let the gentlemen drop—or 

keep dropping. They are accused of ex-parte procedure, of false 
pretenses, of using alleged copies of stolen confidential letters with- 
out knowing, caring, or making the remotest effort to learn, if the 
**copies’’ were true or forged—and a few other things. These 
charges remain unanswered. There is not a whisper from them so 
farasIcanlearn. The only token I have of the other side is from a 
maiden lady in Massachusetts, who cancels her subscription because 
of our “ unkind attitude” to Eastern condescenscion. 

To clear the decks then, and be done with an affair which grows 
tiresome, it remains only to deal curtly with the belated outgiving of 
two of the three principals to the original conspiracy—an astounding 
deliverance in the N. Y. /ndependent of March 7. ‘This article, writ- 
ten by his bosom friend, Mr. E. F. Adams, submitted to and indorsed 
by Prof. Ross, throws a new and official light upon the whole matter. 
In January the /ndependent wired me for a statement of the ‘‘ Stan- 
ford trouble.”” My presentation of the facts was printed February 
7. Mr. Adams, wnsolicited, wrote a “‘reply,’’ and Prof. Ross in- 
dorsed it. 

The gentlemen think I have “fallen into errors of fact;’’ but 
promptly manage to absolve me from need of discussing that matter 
with them. Their allegations of fact may be judged with and by 
the taste and morals they discover in their joint outgiving. Ina 
word, having been given the rope, they put it to the proverbial use. 

They disclaim responsibility for the illustrations of Honest Dollars 
—and though that precious work is now “ going on”’ 5 years old, I 
believe this is the first disclaimer—but Mr. Adams recollects, and 
Prof. Ross indorses, that the /e2? was “rigidly scientific,”’ ‘‘a calm 
and scholarly argument such as appeared in the high-class reviews of 
that day.”’ 

Possibly the gentlemen relied overmuch on the excessive rarity of 
the work. When they wrote, there was not one apparent chance in 
50,000 that their readers would be able to confront them with the 
documents. But scarce as it is, lown a copy of Honest Dollars, and 
a fortnight or so after their “‘reply’’ (though in blissful ignorance 
thereof ) I printed in these pages enough extracts in text and photo- 
graphic facsimile to settle both gentlemen forever as witnesses to 
what is “‘ rigidly scientific, calm and scholarly argument.’’ See pp. 
325-328, April number, this magazine. 

But it is with the Adams-Ross confession of ethics—and incident- 
ally the ethics adopted by their apologists—that we are most con- 
cerned, Mr. Adams denies with heat—and Prof. Ross indorses him 
—that Prof. Ross ever said anything derogatory to Senator Stan- 
ford’s money as long as he could get any of it. They agree that 
Prof. Ross has ‘“‘ too good taste’’ to do such a thing. But now that 
the salary is off, Mr. Adams states (and Prof. Ross agrees) that the 
Stanford millions were dishonest; but that the public would have 
forgotten this “‘ fact’’ if Prof. Ross had not been forcibly weaned 
from that corrupt breast. Both gentlemen deem it a pity that 
the public was not allowed to forget. The money was ‘“‘a crime ;” 
but it was all right so long as Prof. Ross could compound it—which 
he did for eight years, and until the last day he could. I believe his 
salary was paid him up to July 31, 1901, tho’ he was dismissed in 
Nov., 1900. If this be so, he not only took this naughty money for eight 
years at work, but for eight months in which he did not pretend to 
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render any equivalent, but was with his bosom friends doing his 
little utmost to injure the University. It is only when he is dis- 
charged that we learn authoritatively from him that his salary all 
these years was shapen in iniquity and in sin conceived. As Mr. 
Adams delicately puts it (and Prof. Ross concurs), Prof. Ross parti- 
cipated in ‘‘ What he could not defend but did not wish to condemn”’ 
—so long as he could draw a salary out of it. The most astounding 
feature of the whole shameful affair has been the fact that not 
merely the rabble but the Eastern authorities to whom we habitually 
look up—grave reviews and the “ better’’ of the religious press— 
have swallowed and indorsed without a qualm such gross lack of 
morals as has marked the entire prosecution. They have seen no 
harm in pimping a livelihood — drawing a salary its recipient be- 
lieved (or now says he believed) to be the wages of shame. They 
see no fault in his “delicacy”’ about discussing the uncleanliness of 
his wage so long as he could get it, and of impeaching the chastity 
of his feeder as soon as she turned. him adrift. To them it is quite 
impeccable that an illegitimate ‘‘ committee’’ should adjudicate the 
case ex-parte, ignorantly, under false pretenses, and in violation of 
confidence as well as of the scientific method. It is all one to them 
that this impudent and self-begotten tribunal “ railroaded” a 
ow blic verdict without the slightest honest attempt to learn the facts. 
ey no longer dare defend Prof. Ross. They are not trying to get 
him a University berth in the East—as I prayed them to do in com- 
mon manhood. They know, now, that he was not professorial timber, 
despite his many fine qualities. They know he ought to have been 
discharged ; but not one, so far as I know, has had the manhood to 
retract its unsubstantiated abuse of the institution for discharging 
him. It is Western, and it has too much money. Down with it! 
There could be no stronger proof of my contention that the whole 
Eastern campaign against Stanford was provincial, sectional, 
** tenderfoot,”’ than these unimpeachable facts. The condescending 
Easterner forgets even his code of ethics—which we Westerners 
learned in precisely the same cradle, and have of forgotten—in his 
blind if unrealized hostility to the West. A dear New York friend 
of world-wide reputation writes me that he believes I am mistaken— 
that the East has no “hostility” to the West, only “‘a rather con- 
temptuous indifference.”” Even that—and I think the Easterner 
does not know how strong his feeling is—even that is ignorant 
enough ; and, to the traveled Westerner, pitiful enough. Broadly 
speaking, the West knows the East even better than its ineradicables 
do, since it was born and bred there and has since acquired standards 
of comparison ; the East knows the East, and that only provincially. 
I hold no brief for the Stanford millions or any other; but when 
Mr. Adams and Prof. Ross now besmirch that fortune by which both 
were glad to benefit, they rehearse the argument of the sandlotter, 
not of the historical student. The Central Pacific ‘‘deal’’ was in- 
deed full enough of rascality. The sandlotter called “‘ thieves” not 
only the promoters of the road but the government of the U.S. 
which validated the scheme. So do some newspaper hack writers 
still. But the student discriminates. I believe that no competent 
authority holds that Senator Stanford was an accomplice in the 
sharp practice of his sharper partners. He was a quiet, slow, single- 
hearted man, who seems to have been imposed upon as thoroughly as 
was the President, the Cabinet, Congress and the nation at large. 
Maybe he ought not to have been fooled—neither ought they. 
Whether this be true or not, everyone knows that he was radically 
different from his associates. He was the only man of the railroad 
kings human enough to love his family to idolatry. He was the only 
one of them who made a noble use of the money that poured in on 
him. He was the only one of them who was beloved and trusted by 
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their underlings. Even to people who learn history with their ears— 
as Prof. Ross has a habit to do—this was dramatically shown in the 
great railroad strikes of seven years ago. When all the officers and 
all the owners of the Pacific lines, and all the authority of the State 
of California and the National government were unable to turn a 
wheel in this thousand miles; when only one big daily newspaper in 
the State dared oppose the murder of the troops trying to maintain 
order, and of the engineers who tried to take out trains, and of the 
innocent passengers who ventured to try to get home on them; when 
Mr. Adams’s editorials were not for the conservation of the law, and 
Prof. Ross was not (to put it mildly) speaking agains the strikers 
and the murder they did—just then the strikers harnessed up an 
engine and hauled Mrs. Stanford the few hundred miles she wished 
to go. And they hauled her simply because she was the widow of a 
man they had sense enough to dissociate from some of the acts of 
his partners. 

Mr. Adams and Prof. Ross are equally untruthful when they say 
that in California the founding of Stanford University ‘“‘is looked 
upon as an act of restitution.”” Farm editors and discharged profes- 
sors and walking delegates may so regard it; but this is not a 
general feeling outside the sandlot atmosphere both these gentlemen 
have so long frequented. And if it were true, the near answer is 
that Senator Stanford is the only man of the lot who ever did “‘make 
restitution.’’ - But he is dead, and therefore his grave is safe to be 
violated, while his unrepentant colleagues find complacency enough. 
As a matter of historical fact, Senator Stanford’s fortune was as 
cleanly made as Mr. Carnegie’s, and as nobly expended. 

So far as I know, Mr. Adams and Prof. Ross are the only minds 
vulgar enough to have accused me of being “‘inspired’’ in this 
matter, and I can understand how they both think so. To any who 
know me at all, however, it is rather notorious that I permit no guid- 
ance. Ifa poor thing, my mind is at least mine own. I have never 
consulted any one as to what I might print—nor even allowed any 
one to suggest. The ‘‘ Stanford authorities’’ would as soon think to 
influence my editorials as Prof. Ross would. At least, I think so, 
since I have found no fools left there. At any rate, they have not 
tried. Incredible as it may seem to the editorial hack who dare 
not pretend that he could go counter to the “ policy of the paper’’ 
which hires him, no matter what his convictions—no one suggests, 
delimits, defiects, or colors what I write, anywhere. And all the 
‘** inspiration’ I have needed or received in the Ross affair has been 
the inconceivable misdoing of the Other Side—the staring igno- 
rance and immorality, of which I have pointed out a few features, and 
have as many more to point out if the gentlemen wish to argue the 
case. No one has seen, known, nor (I think) guessed beforehand 
what I meant to print in this matter. 

One of Mr. Adams’s most striking brilliancies is the owlish 
“‘charge”’ that the secretary of Stanford University sent out some 
copies of this magazine with a note stating that my editorial fairly 
represented the position of the University. I judge that this is true— 
though the only direct evidence I have is Mr. Adams’s word and Prof. 
Howard’s, three months after the editorial was printed. I would not 
accuse Mr. Adams—on the contrary I would be first to congratulate 
him—if any one familiar with the facts had ever found any one of 
his numerous editorials truthful enough to “ pass along,.”’ 

Here, I fancy, we may safely leave the matter. When the pre- 
cipitate gentlemen who started out as accusers, but finish as accused, 
shall find a voice, if ever, I shall be rather pleased to give them more 
to answer. But I fancy they are not pursuing utterance, And mean- 
time, reguicscant in such peace as they can cuddle withal. 

Cc. F. L. 
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TO LOVE WHAT (@ TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR HOTHING WITHOVT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


Though the Lion makes neither vows nor election bets, he had 
rather promised himself (as a unanimous award of merit) never 
again to turn out defensive elbows in the huddled East. More than 
half a lifetime is quite enough to have wasted dollying where there 
Isn’t Room to Live. He loves his friends—and there are so many 
blessed ones Back There! But he would rather see them where we 
have air enough for two to breathe at a time instead of taking turns. 
And now upstarts a Franciscan ghost of near three centuries ago, 
but not to be denied, and beckons him into the very thick of what its 
dupes are pleased to term civilization! Certainly no right Westerner 
would revisit the pale glimpses of the East for fun. Only egregious 
duty could compel him. But with acare that that venerable docu- 
ment—Benavides’s Memorial of New Mexico in 1630—be not unduly 
mutilated, ina new edition, for obligation ; and for alleviation the 
thought of seeing those sound (if mismapped) friends, and the hope 
of a few weeks remote from reading of 15 MSS. a day, and from in- 
numerable queries whether it is safe to go to Mexico, whether one 
needs three sixshooters on one’s belt, or only two, in California, 
whether the Indians bother us much in Los Angeles—why, he will 
try to keep his name flotant even in the sticky summer air of the 
Sunstroke Country. And particularly for the sake of a little chum 
who has threaded the wilderness with him, in seven of her nine 
years, and is now to see for the first time the best country in the 
world to Have Come From. 


THE This number ends the 14th volume of the ‘LAND or Sun- 
SEVENTH SHINE. For seven full years, now, this little magazine of 
MILESTONE. the farthest West has been following its appointed course— 
“*to be entertaining if possible, to be valuable anyhow.’’ It hopes to 
have been reasonably entertaining ; that it has become valuable is 
best evidenced by the fact that many of the most important scientific 
libraries in the world have procured full bound files of it, and are 
continuing to bind the volumes as they fill out. As recognition has 
increased, so has its endeavor. It is larger than ever; and the 
neral verdict of scholars is that it has steadily gained in worth. 
t means to keep this up; and has good reason to believe that it can 

do so. 


A MOST One of the longest steps forward this Magazine has yet 
NOTABLE taken will be the inauguration next month of a regular de- 
ACCESSION. partment entitled ‘‘The 20th Century West,’’ and briefly 
defined beyond.’ The questions with which it will deal, authorita- 

tively, aggressively yet sanely, are in serious fact the most important 
material problems that confront the West. It will be conducted by 

the man best fitted of any in the United States to undertake such a 
task—Wm. E. Smythe, founder of the National Irrigation Congress, 

author of that remarkable book 7he Conguest of Arid America,a 

deep student and a fascinating writer. tinder his editorship the 

ablest and foremost men in these lines, and all of them, will assist 
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in making that department the most interesting arid the most instruc- 
tive dealing with these vital questions that is anywhere printed. 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the insular cases THOSE 
pleases no one, not even the Court itself; being rendered ona INDECISIVE 
five-to-four vote, and with a remarkable variety and warmth DECISIONS. 
of disagreement. Light has not been cast on the subject; public re- 
spect for our highest tribunal has not been increased ; and no moral 
question has been settled. The general trend of the decisions is to 
the effect that we may hold crown colonies if we wish. But there is 
no authority in the Supreme Court to say whether we shall, or should, 
wish to hold crown colonies. The Court is merely to tell us what we 
can do; but what we care to do rests forever and inalienably with the 
people. That question is as open today as ever it was, and as much 
our duty to decide. Many years ago the ‘‘ Dred Scott decision” of 
the Supreme Court filled the slaveholders with joy; but in their due 
time the people of these United States concluded they did not care to 
take advantage of that decision. 

The present decisions mean, apparently, that we can have an Im- 
perial policy if we prefer. Meantime, amid all the comment upon 
this scrambled decision, which suits neither side, perhaps Mr. 
Dooley’s is the most apt: ‘“‘ No matter whether the Constitution fol- 
lows the flag or not, the Supreme Court follows th’ iliction returns.” 


We are still at war—but who talks about it? Our 65,000 LEST 
American soldiers in the field get less newspaper attention 
than a fourth-rate prize fight. There is still—and has been 
for two years, though it was pretended to be raised—a strict censor- 
ship in the Philippines. The American public is still not allowed to 
know what is going on there. An American editor was deported from 
Manila for charging peculation and crookedness in that city—but the 
crookedness has since been proved in court. But the war is so dead 
as “‘news’’ that even the press does not chafe under this gag-law. 
It is only through sources the censorship cannot muzzle that the 
truth gets out—and then the administration papers generally fail to 
print it, so that probably a majority of the people of the United 
States do not know today things that have been proved, and that 
would, let us hope, rather ruffle the average citizen if he knew them. 
It is by such standard books as Richardson’s 7he Philippines, The 
War, and the People, Sonnichsen’s Ten Months a Captive Among the 
Filipinos, Herbert Welsh’s The Other Man’s Country, and so on; the 
impartial documents furnished by the Philippine Information So- 
ciety,* and the magazine articles of correspondents of standing, that 
one can get at the carefully concealed facts. 

George Kennan, the famous and unimpeachable student who 
kindled the civilized world by his exposure of Siberian atrocities, 
has been making a thorough investigation in all the official docu- 
ments relating to our Philippine war, for the Outlook, a strong Im- 
perialist paper. In his third article, Mr. Kennan sums up the evi- 
dence in an arraignment as severe as Mark Twain’s own. After 
speaking of the hate we have inspired among the islanders, he says: 

The most noticeable tendency in the progress of the war is toward greater sever- 
ity, not to say cruelty, in our dealings with the natives. There is a good deal of 
evidence to show that if we did not kill unresisting Filipiuo prisoners and wounded 
in the beginning we have come to it at last. Soldiers just back from the islands do 
not hesitate to admit the bayoneting of the wounded, and their admission has strong 
confirmation in the official reports of generals in the field. 

“Itisa melancholy fact . .. . that soldiers of civilized nations, in dealing 
with an inferior race, do not observe the laws of honorable warfare as they would 
observe them were they dealing with their equals and fighting fellow-Christians. 
They refer to the dark-skinned native contemptuously as a ‘chink,’ a ‘ nigger,’ or 

4 FOo-goo,” and treat him often as they would uever think of treating a beast. 

t is painful and hamiliating to have to confess that in some of our dealings with 


*Of L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis Place, Boston, 10c each. 
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the Filipinos we seem to be following more or less closely the example of Spain. 
We have established a penal colony; we burn native villages near which there has 
been an ambush or an attack by insurgent guerrillas; we kill the wounded ; we re- 
sort to torture as a means of obtaining information. ° 

Brig.-Gen. Bell, upon his return from the Philippines, said in 
Washington : 

“ One-sixth of the natives of Luzon have either been killed or have died of dengue 
fever in the last two years. The loss of life by killing alone has been very great, 
but I think not a man has been slain except when his death served the legitimate 
purposes of war. It has been necessary to adopt what in other countries would 
probably be thought harsh measures. . . . The Filipinos in my district were in 
the habit of stopping the wagons of natives and imposing a tax of one American 
dollar on each load of hemp. Frequent complaints were made to me, and one day I 
sent Capt. Hand of the Forty-fifth Infantry to stop the practice. He and six men 
concealed themselves in a covered wagon. When they were held up they opened 
fire on the insurgents, and five of them were killed. After that there was no more 
levying of taxes. For awhile we were obliged to treat everyone outside our lines as 
anenemy. If a man was caught within 150 yards of a telegraph pole he was shot.’’ 

Meantime, as the books of Congress show, the army and navy be- 
fore this war were costing less than $55,000,000 a year. They are 
now costing nearly $200,000,000 a year. No money for rivers and 
harbors, public buildings, or the — of what the government 
has for 40 years been owing Mrs. Fremont, and such other proper 
claims. ‘These facts may be worth digesting. And they are typical 


of a long, sorry story. 


In his triumphal tour across the continent Prest. McKinley re- 
peatedly informed us that “‘we are going to keep the Philip- 
pines.”” But by what authority? He does not say he is sure 
Congress will so decide—and Congress is the only official power 
that can decide. Even the muddled Supreme Court decisions recog- 
nize that fact. If we were ruled by Emperor William of Germany, 
he could tell us what we were going todo. But until we get an Em- 
peror, no man is competent to promise. 


NOTA When “‘ Uncle Paul’? Kruger said that if his little republic 
FALSE were crushed by the vast British Empire the price would 
PROPHET. ‘‘ stagger humanity,” it was a source of inextinguishable 
laughter to the sort of people who laugh at that sort of thing. There 
used to be none of them in America; but now there are many. But 
now, while the old lion of the Transvaal cannot laugh, still less do 
his foes—not even the little ones who discredit their country in flea- 
biting him. He is a pretty fair old prophet yet. Seven hundred and 
Sifty-five millions of dollars England confesses to have paid, up to a 
few months ago, as the cost of her war to crush 30,000 peasants. 
She has lost more men by battle and disease than tHe total number 
of Boer soldiers. As to military prestige she has not a shred of it 
left. The dead men do not count much, but the taxes do; and all 
England is in a toothache over the tariffs necessary to continue the 
war. And the end is not yet. Stagger humanity? Indeed it has! 
Uncle Paul has made his word good—and more coming. More than 
that. Every man with the breath of life in him glories in the pluck 
of these Boer farmers, and wishes them well. But for them we might 
have forgotten that there are still men left—except money-changers, 
politicians, and the sort of republics which cross over to the other 
sidewalk when they see a bully beating a small boy or a woman. 


AND A One of the typical tokens of that wise and mannerly de~ 
POOR DAY meanor which makes us so dearly beloved of our neighbors 
FOR MANNERS. and so highly admired for taste by old-world nations, was 
the front cartoon o Harper's Weekly of May ill. ‘A Great Day for 


Old Mexico’’ Mr. Rogers calls this index to his mind. The triumphal 
“McKinley Sy peg oe is passing by in vast dignity ; and at the 


border, Prest. Diaz in a blanket and leggings waves a pelado’s hat, 
while three monkeyfied Mexican officers in uniform but dare/oot 
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dance in as ridiculous postures as Mr. Rogers knows how to draw. 
And this just under the familiar old motto, “A Journal of Civiliza- 
tion!’’ It would doubtless be vain to remind the polished and tact- 
ful artist that Old Mexico was not at all aware of what a “‘ great day”’ 
it was for her when Prest. McKinley went by on the other side of 
the river. Prest. Diaz didn’t come in state to the border, though 
greatly urged by our promoters. He was in-his own capital, 1200 
miles away, attending to the business of governing his nation. He 
gouty sent a distinguished officer to represent him at the junket. 
t is needless, too, to add that the typical Mexican gentleman 
dresses quite as scrupulously, speaks more languages, knows more 
about foreign countries, and has better manners than Mr. Rogers. 
There is not a paper I know of in Mexico which would think of 
oes so vulgar and ignorant and offensive a cartoon. Prest. 
Kinley is a handsome and dignified man, and a very shrewd one ; 
but if the two were put side by side it is not Prest. Diaz who would 
look the less distinguished or prove less the diplomat. And Mr. 
Rogers gets him into a blanket—ignorant even that no Mexican ever 
wore a blanket that way. 

Mexico—and I pretend to speak with authority—respects the United 
States for its progress, reveres its fundamental principles, is grate- 
ful for its moral support against Maximilian’s shoddy empire, and 
for the sake of their country puts up with far more brutality and 
shamelessness from American boors and adventurers in Mexico than 
we would put up with from anyone. But when it comes to our man- 
ners, as exploited by gentlemen as thoughtless and untraveled as Mr. 
Rogers, an eloquent shrug is as much comment as they trouble to 

e. , 
Prof. Wm. C. Lawton, of the Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
AND N. Y., who has been referred toin these pages (re the ‘* Ross 
OUT. case’’) as ‘‘a good, honest, earnest, unaerated Greek pro- 
fessor,’’ sends me such proof (his word) that I gladly retract the 
word ‘“‘unaerated.”” He tells me he has “‘hobnobbed in their homes 
with Turks, Greeks, Italians, Germans, Tyrolese, English, Adirond- 
ack guides, Chicago men and women’’—quousque tandem! Certainly 
these be enough to aerate any man, if he have his windows open 
toward Jerusalem. I trust Prof. Lawton will accept my due apology 
for having misdoubted his ventilation. I had at the time no evidence 
save his act, which I believe any of the wildish tribes he has invaded 
—even to the Chicagoans—would have classified as unaerated (or 
worse) had he thought to consult them as to the ethics of outdoor 
peoples. It is only where folks are too thick to think that the idea 
of a “‘ Professor’s Union’’ does not draw a smile ; or that the aver- 
age man fails to perceive and resent the immoralities I have proved 
upon the gentlemen whose cause Prof. Lawton impulsively espoused. 
Iam glad to believe that it was only the natural and honorable jealousy 
of the academic man for the sanctity of his place which blinded 
Prof. Lawton. And I hope next time he hobnobs with the Person 
that Sitteth in Darkness he will ask what P. S. D.’s in general think 
of stealing letters, clinging to money you allege to be dirty, and so 


on—the acts he has espoused. 
Cuas. F, LUMMISs. 
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Not many hands are required for 
3 the enumeration as yet, but now it 
ed ds needs to tap one more finger when we go to 
ps *8 reckon up the California writers that really weigh. 
For Gwendolen Overton has come into the circle of 
the elect, and in a fashion which leaves no reasonable doubt of her 
permanency there. Her first novel, 7he Herilage of Unrest, is one of 
the literary successes of the season, and deservedly. For that matter, 
it would puzzle one to recall when a novel of this sweep has been done 
before in Southern California, at least. From that purely philistine 
standard of “‘sales'’’—more and more the gospel of our parasitic 
“literary class’’ which makes its living not dy literature, but off it— 
the game is young to speak of. But as to the critical reception of the 
book, there can be no two minds. It has been most uncommonly 
praised, here and abroad ; even that strictest of all American reviews, 
the Nation—whose verdict is therefore worth a whole scrap-book of 
indiscriminate average optimism—says: ‘‘ Here and there among 
many amiable and more or less able experiments in bookmaking one 
lights upon a real book. Such is 7he Heritage of Unrest. — 
e author’s sense of proportion, grasp of cause and consequence, 
and her powerful way of conveying the story at once to mind and 
pulses, are quite exceptional.’”’” Which is all not only of good au- 
thority but true. 

Such of Miss Overton’s short stories as I have read in the last 
three or four years had not much prepossessed me. They had power, 
but seemed to me inconclusive, and seriously marred by what, from an 
unusual amount of experience in that line, I take to be a false esti- 
mate of such Southwesterners as do not speak English. At any rate, 
they had not at all prepared me for this powerful, sustained and ma- 
ture novel; and I read it not only with keen pleasure, but with some- 
thing akin to astonishment. Ina familiar of all the,scenes, peoples 
and problems of Miss Overton’s story, this indicates several other 
qualities of the book beyond its purely “‘literary’”’ strength—since 
“literature’’ is now commonly understood to have no necessary collu- 
sion with truth. Unlike the vast majority that pick the West for 
back nd of their fiction, Miss Overton really knows her Arizona 
and New Mexico—not all, as no one does ; but her sphere thoroughly. 
And with this entitled atmosphere of men and things, she brings a 
firm literary bridle-hand to the management of a difficult mount. 

The central idea of the book—the conflicting heroine, half Apache 
and half white—is an excellent artistic device. Of its ethnologic 
virtue, we cannot be quite so sure—since no one has ever found out. 
I have known personally a great number of the like half-breeds, and it 
did not “‘take them that way.” Still, Ifancyit might. Certainl 
from the novelist’s point of view, it is not umreasonable. The curi- 
ous thing, however, is that the ordinary concept invariably gets the 
cart before the horse. The white father’s blood, not the Indian 
mother’s, would be the heritage of unrest, if such unrest there were— 
and I am confident that every serious field-student of ethnology who 
has had much experience along the frontiers will indorse that state- 
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ment. It is a curious but familiar fact that in these unequal frontier 
yokings it is, generally and almost without exception, the superior 
partner who breaks faith, if faith be broken—the American or En- 
glish husband, not the Mexican or Indian wife. But that would not 
be a popular notion in a novel. 

Miss Overton’s is, of course, the Army point of view. She was 
born in the army, atan Arizona post, and bred up in other frontier 
posts. It isa virile and gallant point of view, but a bit blunt, aris- 
tocratic and materialistic— therefore not infallible. It never ac- 
guires, save in the exceptional case, any genuine understanding of 
any peoples below the social salt. Inall the superb achievement of 
our army on the Southwestern frontier—and the American army 
mever made a more gallant record anywhere—there have not been 
half a dozen conquests in scholarship. Leave out the two great post 
surgeons, Dr. Washington Matthews and Dr. Elliott Coues—whose 
fame will outlast that of any of their generals—leave out Lieut. J. 
H. Simpsgn, and Capt. John G. Bourke, and what have scientific history 
or ethnology, art or letters, to show for our occupation by half a cen- 

? Besides these four, Gen. Geo. Crook was about the only con- 
siderable man who understood or cared to understand the Indian ; 
the only one the Indian trusted. This, after all, is a more serious 
pity than it looks. These men were no worse soldiers for being 
scholars. On the contrary, if their sort had been more numerous 
we should have had not only more learning but fewer Indian wars. 
George Kennan, in his latest volume, has put his finger shrewdly 
upon this very sore. 

I fancy no one quite “‘inside’’ with the field facts or with the War 
Department would speak of Gen. Crook as “‘defeated”’ or ‘‘a failure.’’ 
Phil. Sheridan, who was tolerable authority at that time, would have 
sworn atsuch acategory. This is not surmise, for he did swear at it 
to me, and expressed his opinion as between Crook and his foes in 
words competent and expert but not intended for these mild pages. 
And when a major-generalship was ripe, it did not tumble to the ac- 
tive pole of Miles, the handsome, ambitious and “‘ successful,’’ but 
rolled into the lap of plain, close-mouthed, un-“‘ mixing’’ George 
Crook. It was a case where Sheridan and the facts outweighed 
the captains, the Arizona contractors, and the professional ignorance 
of Washington bureaus. 

A few minor lapses in phrase or fact—like a coyote that “‘ rose up 
on its hind legs’’ to look at some one, or cowboys “‘each several 
hundred yards apart ’’ (and with no token of pain at so violent dis- 
memberment) should hardly be counted against socompelling a book. 
A young woman—and 26 is young indeed for a novelist—who can do 
a novel of this calibre at first-off, will be worth waiting to hear from 
again. And particularly if she shall refuse to be stampeded into 
hasty effort by the publishing pack which always besets the heels of 
=< a success. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

1.50. 


A great deal of studiousness—how well directed Icannot pre- IN THE 
tend to say—and some strong touches of human nature in- TIME OF 
form Annie Nathan Meyer’s Robert Annys, Poor Priest,a WYCLIF. 
tale of the Great Uprising of the English peasantry 500 years ago. 
The character of the ‘‘ russet priest,”’ a follower of John Ball, is per- 
haps *‘too human ’’—at any rate, he is a very weak brother. ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda ’ and ‘‘ Rose”’ are interesting, but also a bit puppety. AndI 
should rather doubt Miss Meyer’s ecclesiastical coloration. But the 
book is decidedly readable. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. $1.50. 
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A WAR-CORRES- With experience as war correspondent in four recent wars, 
PONDENT’S and some palpable coloration of Plain Tales from the Hills, 
STORIES. Frederick Palmer has made for us, in Zhe Ways of the 


Service, eight well staged short stories dealing with Our People in 
the Philippine war. A little marred by contempt for the other side 
(which always means ignorance) and with a little Bowery melodrama 
spoiling the first story, Mr. Palmer nevertheless wins us over as the 
book proceeds. In ‘‘ Mrs. Gerlison’’ he has the distinction of draw- 
ing one of the most amiable ‘‘Army-women”’ in our literature. 
They are generally not to be run after, as the story-tellers—even of 
the army—paint them, after once married. Indeed, one has often to 
wonder, after a course in Gen. Chas. King and the like, how there are 
in the army so many fine girls to fall in love with and such a dis- 
iriting predominance of “‘ old hens’ after a few years. But ‘“‘ Mrs. 
rlison’”’ is a good lot ; and though she is about the only memorable 
character in the book, her recurrence in nearly all the stories leads on 
to a very satisfactory development of her. Except the first one, the 
stories are all clever and “‘ carrying.’’ Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Mistress Nell, a Merry Tale of a Merry Time, deals 
cleverly with Nell Gwynne, and is Geo. C. Hazelton’s 


ACTRESS. ‘‘storyizing’’ of his own drama. It is nimble, workman- 


way 


HEAD 


like and entertaining, and makes as good reading as the play makes 
good seeing. One might hesitate to go bail for its history; but its 
movement is swift, bright and highly amusing. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Old Bowen’s Legacy is an unhackneyed story of a New 
DOWN England town, wherein the familiar ‘‘ properties” are made 


EAST. to work to an unexpected finale. The best guesser of plots 
will hardly foresee the outcome of the old miser’s bequest of $5,000 
to be “put where it will do the most good’”’ in the sober village. 
The author, Edwin Asa Dix, is a new writer, whose first book, 
Deacon Bradbury, made a success last year. The Century Co., 33 E. 
Seventeenth street, New York. $1.50. 


‘* A Manlier Henry James,’’ as I have ventured to cali her, 


OF THE Edith Wharton has taken within some three years a leading 
ANALYSTS. place in the analytic school of fiction. With James’s un- 


“HOW TO 


earthly cleverness in subdividing hairs of thought, she has restraint 
to stop subdivision in time for sanity ; and if analytic, her people 
bear a resemblance to real people. ‘They do things, they feel things, 
they are things—which is more than one can say of the ghosts of 
Mr. James’s modern work. Yet the Jamesian spider-webbing is as fine 
ashisown. Crucial Jnstances, her latest book, is a gathering of seven 
short stories which combine subtilety and power in an unusual de- 
gree. They are almost too clever for this dumb earth; but despite 
their cleverness there is a humanity in them. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A handsome and solid book which will be a valued com- 


KNOW THE panion to thousands of visitors to the seaside this summer, 
SEASHORE.” and for many a summer hereafter, is 7he Sea Beach at Ebb 


Tide, by Augusta Foote Arnold. It is really a competent, practical 
handbook for the amateur collector, giving not only a clear popular 
account of the many strange forms of marine life to be found along 
the seashore, but directions for collecting and preserving specimens 
—sea-weeds, shells and all the rest. With over 600 illustrations, the 
scientific names and classifications, popular descriptions, and a con- 
venient arrangement, it is a book which promises to be indispensable 
to seashore students and to all who care really to know something 
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about the curious creatures they find along the beach. It covers the 
Pacific as well as the Atlantic coast. The Century Co., 33 E. Seven- 
teenth street, New York. $2.40 net. 


The Making of Christopher Ferringham, by Beulah Marie IN THE 
Dix, is a good deal of anadvance over her Hugh Gwyeth and OLD BAY 
Soldier Rigdale. It has somewhat, still, of their inepti- COLONY. 
tudes ; and as “‘Hugh’’ was an intolerable dummy, so the present 
hero, ‘‘ Christopher,’’ is rather too extreme a rakehell to convince us. 
But the story of the scapegrace cavalier among the grim Puritans of 
Massachusetts in 1650, takes much hold on one; and its “ action,”’ if 
sometimes a little strained, is stirring and varied enough. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


In Arrows of the Almighty, Owen Johnson hasmadearead- HIS 
able enough novel with some study of heredity, and one of MOTHER'S 
the atmospheres now so in vogue of the South before the SON. 
war. The plot is reasonable; but the characters seem to me, as a 
rule, weakly drawn. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. $1.50. 


Hamlin Garland, as a rule, would hardly be described as A COWBOY 

amusing. Interesting he always is, and geflerally strong ; “DAISY 
but there is a certain quality of him, an almost truculent MILLER.” 
matter-of-fact, a serious literalness, an unhumorous self-centering, 
which inhibits the lighter term. Probably he has never before come 
so near to unseriousness as in his latest novel Her Mountain Lover-- 
a 400-page story of a Colorado cowboy and miner who goes to Lon- 
don to seli a mine, and naturally astonishes the natives with his out- 
Daisying of ‘“‘ Daisy Miller.”” The idea is not a bad one, and is 
amusingly carried out. But “‘ Jim ”’ is notconvincing to a Westerner. 
He carries off his Colorado slang pretty well, as a rule—though this 
is outside Mr. Garland’s real jurisdiction—but he is too palpably ex- 
aggerated and unreal, too much a stage-character. As usual, Mr. 
Garland’s character-drawing is done mostly with a sledge hammer ; 
and some of his Colorado geography and altitudes are new. But the 
story is entertaining, and with flashes of strength. The Century 
Co., 33 East Seventeenth street, New York. $1.50. 


Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts, by that excellent out- A BOOK 
door spirit, Mabel Osgood Wright, is as charming and as WORTH 
really worthy a book as the season affords—and for that WHILE. 
matter, one of the handsomest. Fully up to the standards of Mrs. 
Wright’s Birdcraft and other nature-books, this bids fair to equal the 
wide success they have deservedly had. It will make many a grown- 
up convert to “the friendship of Nature,’’ and should lead any 
thoughtful child lovingly on to a real study of the flowers. The illus- 
tration is particularly rich and beautiful; and it may fairly be 
doubted if fifty so exquisite photographs of flowers ever before 
adorned a single volume. There also over 100 illustrations in the 
text. The whole volume is heartily to be commended. The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.50. 


In The God of His Fathers (see page 480), are eleven more IN THE 
of Jack London’s rather crude but powerful short stories of WHITE 
Alaska. All are elemental, and there is not one that will be NORTH. 
left over in mid-reading. It is devoutedly to be prayed that the pub- 
lishers do not intend to maintain the habit of beginning a paragraph 
without indentation ; and that they will not permanently pride them- 
seives on ‘‘ Mcmi”’ as a date-line. Even “‘originality’’ has its limits 
—and they should be this side of nonsense. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 
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A STRANGE A striking piece of work in its eminently Gallic way, Paul 

STUDY IN Bourget’s 7he Disciple is as it were a de Maupassant short 

PSYCHOLOGY. story involved in a most curious and acute psychological 

study. ‘The disembodied sort of “‘intellectuality’’ as it is now pur- 

sued in some French circles most successfully, and in some others 

with less complete emancipation, is admirably personified in the 

at philosopher and his unfamiliar convert, the surpassing figures 

in the book—for except the exquisite Charlotte and her man of a 

brother, the rest are mere swift touches. Just what connection the 

emotional-patriotic ‘‘introduction’’ may have to just this story is 

like to puzzle the foreigner. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. $1.50. 

GENESIS Rev. Elwood Worcester, D.D.. has made a bold, interesting 

AND and ponderable volume in his Zhe Book of Genesis in the 

OTHERS. Light of Modern Knowledge. In nearly 600 pages he ap- 

plies to the Mosaic account of the creation, the flood and the like 

episodes, the methods of science, collating and comparing the flood- 

—— and creation-myths of all countries, as brought out by modern 

ethnology. Dr. Worcester is reverent in his attitude, clear in his 

sentments, widely and thoughtfully read, and a good reasoner. 

is book is far above the average of biblical criticism, both in 

scholarship and in force. But what does he mean by saying “‘so 

great a master of primitive folklore as H. H. Bancroft”? Fortu- 

nately his other estimates in ethnology are less absurd. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 141 E. Twenty-fifth street, New York. $3 net. 


THE CRIME Strong in its simplicity, stirring in its naive pathos, Five 
OF A Years of My Life, by Alfred Dreyfus, is a book of very un- 
NATION. common interest. That infamy of France, the ‘“‘ Dreyfus 
Case,’”’ was a world-wide sensation and a shame to humanity, with 
its base passions and baser methods; its Jew-baiting, its revelation 
of military corruption and dishonor, its cowardly and illegal hound- 
ing of a man to a doom worse than death. Events have vindicated 
the innocence of Dreyfus. Some of his persecutors have died by 
their own hands, and the rest are discredited. Even the government 
has been forced to practical confession of its injustice, though this 
was made sneakingly—“ guilty but with extenuating circumstances,’’ 
and then a “‘ pardon.’’ But Dreyfus’s own side of the story has not 
been heard before. This book recounts that frightful experience of 
his living death for five years—and all that time ignorant even of 
what he was accused of ! No one who reads the story will be likely 
to doubt its essential truth. Mr. August F. Jaccaci, a well known 
artist, did well in inducing Dreyfus to write this remarkable narra- 
tive. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 
AND A The Lion at the Weil, by Lionel Josaphare, is a tiny book of 
LION’S two poems which appear to have been made with a maul.. 
SKIN. The second is a hopeless absurdity ; the “lion” an absurd- 
ity perhaps not wholly hopeless. This young man’s ideas of metre 
would make a gas-man weep; and his epithets are as a rule singu- 
larly brummagem. He has a certain raw force; but in a frantic at- 
tempt to show the “‘ giant strength’”’ some fellow high-school critic 
accuses him of, he performs fantastic feats to lift himself by his 
bootstraps. 
“I saw before me, on the flat, 
A beastly scare, 
With sacred stare, 
A lion”, 
which same lion not only ‘“‘bays’”’ but goes ‘“‘all through the day with 
noisy bray,’’ ‘“‘with his diphthongal reach to howl.”’ A. M. Robert- 
son, 126 Post street, San Francisco. 50 cents. 
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For the Blue and Gold, is an agreeable, unaffected story of AT THE 
the University of California, by Joy Lichtenstein ; of no STATE 
serious literary virtue, but on the other hand directly written, UNIVERSITY. 
and of interest to those who care for college life ; while some of the 
descriptions of game and “‘ rush’ have more than a local thrill. A. 
M. Robertson, San Francisco, 126 Post street. $1.50 net. 


Imogen Clark has madea strong, fineand touching novelof IN THE 
the New York of 150 years ago in her God’s Puppets. Love OLD DUTCH 
at cross-purposes, the old Dutch life in its simplicity and NEW YORE. 
strength, give color to the book; and there is some uncommonly 
vital character-<irawing. ‘‘Annetje,”’ “‘Peggy,’’ ‘“‘Heilke’’ and 
**Jan”’ are particularly alive ; and the old Domine and the villain 
“De Hooge’”’ are not easily forgotten. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153- 
157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Dean C. Worcester, assistant professor of Zoélogy inthe “BEFORE 
University of Michigan, who has been much heard of since THE 
our war in Luzon began, has made an interesting 
and instructive book Zhe Philippine Islands and Their People. 
Aside from a slender historical sketch, digested from Foreman, 
and an appendix, the 520 pages give a familiar account of the 
author’s experiences in the Philippines in 1887 and 1890, when he 
visited 20 of the islands as a naturalist, and came in contact with the 
people in many sorts. If rather too much on the order of travelers 
who are not beloved by strangers anywhere, Prof. Worcester is en- 
tertaining and illuminative. he illustration is rather disappointing 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis,a railroad THE 
man for a while, a missionary, an archdeacon, and a chap- TALKING 
lain in the Spanish-American war—tho’ he saw no war in PARSON. 
either army or navy—Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady is a man of un- 
usual experiences for his cloth. He has a quick eye for a story, an 
almost deplorable ease of telling one straight out, and a rather boy- 
ish frankness. Since the successof his first book, two or three years 
ago, he has put on full steam and turned out volumes at a bewilder- 
ing rate. His latest, Under Tops’ls and Tents, is a various collection 
of stories and sketches of his brief but well improved army and navy 
experiences. Without a trace of literature, these off-hand talks are 
very entertaining for an idle hour. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


The White Cottage, by ‘* Zack’ (Gwendoline Keats) isa ANOTHER 
quiet but striking story of an English seacoast town, quite NOVEL 
up to what we have learned very recently to expect from BY “ZACK.” 
this uncommon young woman. ‘The wavering ‘‘ Mark,’’ the master- 
ful rascal “‘ Lupin,’’ and the feminine ‘‘ Luce”’ are, for all the grey 
tragedy of their lives, unusual characters, unusually drawn. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Back to his beloved Australian bush from his strange but ANOTHER 
powerful experiment in /eccavi, E. W. Hornung swings HUMAN 
with his strong story 7hke Shadow of a Man. It isa blessed “BUSH” STORY. 
quality of Hornung that he always draws men and women who can 
cast shadows—not the unsubstantial factors of a clever play. His 
people are flesh and blood, his atmosphere has the reality of knowl- 
edge,—and so few novels, relatively, have nowadays any real atmos- 

here. His stories “‘ go,’’ too, and fetch us along with them. Of no 


WAR.” 


impossible perfections, but human enough in all conscience, his 
people win upon us. 7he Shadow of a Man isa stirring story, which 
one finds hard to lay down. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.25. 
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IN THE A plain matter-of-fact story, though from a fanciful poet, is 
DAYS OF Clinton Scollard’s The Son of a Tory. It deals with the ad- 
BURGOYNE. ventures of a young man in love and war in 1777, and has 
much to do with St. Leger’s descent upon the Mohawk valley with 
the Indian allies our Dear Mother Country used to devastate our bor- 
ders withal. The book is agreeable rather than exciting, though it 

has enough action. Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston. $1.50, 


A delightful and sound little book, by Geo. Hansen, a “‘ landscape 
architect” of Berkeley but of much more than local reputation, is 
What is a Kindergarten? Mr. Hansen, a graduate of the Royal 
Horticultural College, Potsdam, Berlin, is known toexperts as author 
of several valuable volumes. Elder & Shepard, San Franeisco. 


One of the most encouraging pamphlets in a long time is the re- 
port of the “‘Society for the Preservation of Scenic and Historic 
Places and Objects”’ in the State of New York. Eighty-five pages, 
with numerous illustrations, show the work of this association of 
high-minded Americans. The president is Hon. Andrew H. Green, 
214 Broadway, New York. 

The Writings of King Alfred, who died A.D. 901, will surprise 
many who did not attach a literary memorandum to this ‘‘ creator 
and father of English prose literature.’’ It is a fine paper by the 
illustrious critic Frederic Harrison, and is published by the Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. Paper, 25 cents. 


In a tiny brochure of but a dozen octaves, Wm. J. Neidig, of Los 
Angeles, now an instructor at Stanford, puts forth a strong poem of 
the Holy Sepulcher—7he First Wardens. No one in California is 
writing verse of cleaner or more forcible promise than Mr. Neidig’s. 


From the excellent Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, which is doing so much good work, Eugene C. Barker re- 
prints in a ‘“‘separate ’’ his interesting paper on the “‘ Difficulties of a 
Mexican Revenue Officer in Texas.”’ 

Evolution of the Individual is an optimistic little book by Frank 
Newland Doud, M.D., which aims to int a way out of the general 
unrest in which society finds itself. The Reynolds Pub. Co., 53 State 
street, Chicago. $1. 

The New Doctor, or Health and Happiness, is a story inculcating 
many common-sense practices which would very much cut down 
the business of the. old doctors. S.M. Biddle, Monmouth, Ill. $1. 

In a sympathetic poem, ‘‘ The Passing of the Village,’’ Frances M. 
Milne, of San Luis Obispo, Cal., treats of the change of that beauti- 
ful town by the coming of the railroad. 

Thou Art the Man, by Frederick W. Pangborn, is a story which 
might be of interest in many churches. Wright & Co., 1368 Broad- 
way, New York. Paper. 

A friendly little edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s noble paper 
of life and death, Aes 7riplex, is issued by the Scribners. 50 cents. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 





“THE 20TH CENTURY WEST.” 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EGINNING with the July number, the 

LAND OF SUNSHINE will regularly de- 

vote some twenty pages to a depart- 

ment with the above title. It will consist 

of an editorial survey and commentary of 

the highest authority, on ‘‘the really big 

things” of current progress and interest, 

supplemented by a great variety of contributed 

articles, written by the foremost thinkers and workers 

of the West. It will deal particularly with the three 
great interests of 


IRRIGATION 
CoéPERATION 
COLONIZATION. 


No other current literature now available can compare 
with the contents of the department in practical value to 
the earnest men and women who are creating the civiliza- 
tion of Western America; while to prospective investors 
and homeseekers it will possess an interest wholly unique. 
A few of many features already arranged |for will give an 
idea of the scope and character of the special contributions 
to this department : 

**How We Adjudicated the Water Rights of Wyoming,” 
by State Engineer Bond. 

‘“'T’he Underground Water Supplies of Italy,” by Elwood 
Mead. 

** How we Colonized Kansas,” by Edward Everett Hale. 

**'The Coéperative Stores of California,” by Prof. D. T. 
Fowler. 

Other articles will deal with the *‘ Needed Reforms in 
State Water Laws,” the “Relation of the State and Na- 
tional Irrigation Movements,” the ** Future of our Fruit 
Exchanges,” ‘‘A New Plymouth in Idaho,” ** Lessons from 
Successful Colonies,” ‘* New Zealand Institutions from our 
Standpoint,” etc., etc. The department will not be dull 
or dry, but full of interesting ideas and experience. 

EDITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
As editor of this new and important department the LAnp 
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oF SUNSHINE has engaged the services of William E. 
Smythe, founder of the National Irrigation Congress and 
of the ‘Irrigation Age,” and author of the famous book, 
**The Conquest of Arid America.” By lectures through- 
out the United States and by numerous contributions to the 
Century, Atlantic, Forum, North American Review, and 





Wa. E. SMytTHe. 


other leading publications, Mr. Smythe has won recogni- 
tion as a sound student and enthusiastic prophet of the 
New West, and as the foremost authority on its social and 
economic life. He will bring to the pages of this maga- 
zine the results of ripe thought and experience, and his de- 
partment alone should be worth the price of a yearly sub- 
scription to all readers who desire to keep abreast of the 
tide of Western progress. 
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RAILROAD BUILDING BETWEEN Los 
ANGELES AND SALT LAKE CITY. 


T is probably true—at least most people believe it—that but for 
q the energy and activity of the men who are pushing the work 
of the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad no railroad 
construction would now be going on between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles. It is possibly true—many believe it—that other work in 
that direction is intended only to forestall the endeavors of Senator 
Clark and his associates, and would at once cease if they could be 
bought out, begged out or frightened out. It is certainly true 
that the Oregon Short Line—now at one with both Union and 
Southern Pacific, and all controlled by the powerful ‘‘ Harriman 
syndicate’’—has already something like two million dollars invested 
in grading and building a stretch of road which can never justify its 
existence except as part of a through line between Utah and South- 
ern California, and is now pushing the work toward Los Angeles as 
fast as men and money can do it. 

Without doubt, if but one line were to connect Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles,a large majority of the business men of both cities 
would prefer that the ‘‘ Clark line’’ should be the one—this for the 
sake of securing an independent competing line, as well as for senti- 
mental reasons. Without doubt, too, both cities cordially hope that 
this line will be built, whatever rival building is done, and trust the 
repeated assertions of the officials to that effect. Yet, after all, the 
question of preference between lines is of less importance than that 
some line shall be built—and quickiy. Hope in that direction has 
already been far too long deferred. 

The Oregon Short Line’s southwestern extension, as already sug- 
gested, can have but one of two meanings. Either it is a magnificent 
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From ONE TUNNEL TO ANOTHER. Savage, Photos, 
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** bluff,’’ designed to choke off other similar efforts, or it is going 
through to Los Angeles in quick time. Readers of this magazine 
can judge for themselves which is the truth from this article and 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The completed road of the Oregon Short Line now extends to 
Uvada, 298 miles from Salt Lake City, near the line between Nevada 
and Utah, and regular daily trains (including sleeping cars) are run 
to that point. Some years ago the ‘grade’? was made for forty 
miles below that point, and track actually laid for some distance. 
But for some reason the work was then abandoned and the rails 
taken up. 

On the seventh of April of this year work began again at this 
point, the occasion doubtless being the attempt of the ‘‘ Clark force’’ 
to take possession of the grade as a part of their route. The actual 
physical contest for the right-of-way—exciting enough while it 
lasted—was ended by temporary injunction in favor of the Short 
Line. Between that date and June 7th (the last day of the writer’s 
visit), track was laid and bridges were built over a distance just short 
of twenty-five miles. This does not mean that the new road is in 
condition to carry heavy trains at speed. But it is being rapidly 
made so. 

The work appears to this writer (who does not, however, claim to 
be an expert on railroad building) to be done in a solid and substan- 
tial manner. ‘Ties, stringers, piling and so on are all new. The 
60-pound rails have been taken from other parts of the system, where 
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they had been replaced by heavier. The reason given for this is that 
it would be impossible to get an order for new rails filled without 
long delay. At any rate, they look like entirely competent rails. 

Beyond the end of the new track, about fifteen miles of the grade 
are practically completed, including five tunnels from 200 to 600 feet 
in length. Several gangs of men are at work on this part of the road, 
finishing the grade, building bridges, and otherwise preparing for 
laying the track. The line here runs through Clover Creek Cafion, 
picturesque and interesting, but offering no serious difficulties from 
the standpoint of modern railroad construction. 

The end of the old grade is at Clover Valley Junction, forty miles 
below Uvada, and 338 miles from Salt Lake City. About four miles 
below this point, in the ‘‘Meadow Valley Wash,’ a grading camp 
has been established and graders are now at work. Further down 
the same ‘‘wash,”’’ which is in fact through considerable of its length a 
cafion with lofty and all but vertical walls, the San Pedro, Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake Railroad has established a camp and now has a 
considerable force at work. It is a safe prophecy that there will be 
a lively contest over the possession of this cafion, since there is no 
possible room for two railroads through it. 

From Clover Valley Junction to Barstow, on the Santa Fé Railroad, 
the distance over the line surveyed is 310 miles. The present plan is 
to run the Short Line Trains from Barstow into Los Angeles, 141 
miles, over the Santa Fé. This divides the 789 miles between Salt 


Lake City and Los Angeles over this route as follows: 298 miles 
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between Salt Lake City and Uvada, and 141 miles between Los An- 
geles and Barstow, over which trains are now running ; 40 miles be- 
tween Uvada and Clover Valley Junction partially completed ; 310 
miles between Clover Valley Junction and Barstow still to build. 
These figures for distance are given on the authority of the Oregon 
Short Line Engineer’s office. It is only fair to add that the Short 
Line plans include considerable reconstruction work between Salt 


Lake City and Uvada, some of which seems to this non-expert per- 
emptorily necessary if heavy transcontinental traffic is to be carried 
over the line. 

There were at work on the line between Uvada and Clover Valley 
Junction, during my visit, between 400 and 500 men. One hundred 
and fifty more were expected to arrive the next day, and I was as- 
sured that the number would be still further increased as rapidly 
as possible. Large supplies of ties, rails, and other material 
were piled up at the supply station, fifteen miles south of Uvada, and 
I saw many trains loaded with material headed in the same direction. 

The unswerving official assertion is that Oregon Short Line trains 
will be running through to Los Angeles before this time next year. 
And I believe it. 

What has been written is mainly a statement of fact and observa- 
tion; what follows is purely personal opinion and without official 
confirmation. The sincerity of purpose of the Oregon Short Line in 
building a Los Angeles road has been questioned, partly on account 
of previous false starts, partly because the Southern Pacific-Union 
Pacific having already two through lines into Los Angeles is as- 
sumed not to want a third. Now the former attempt at building the 
line was pretty certainly crushed by Southern Pacific opposition. 
When the Union and Southern Pacific were under separate control, it 
was very clearly against the Southern Pacific interest that the Union 
Pacific should have a separate and far more desirable outlet to 
Southern California. Now that the two are under identical control, 
the interest of both lines in reaching Southern California by the 
shortest and cheapest route is evident. Furthermore, the new line 
will surely actually create a larger volume of traffic—both freight 
and passenger—which did not exist before. And this applies not 
merely to Salt Lake City and Los Angeles and the territory between. 
For prosperous Butte will be only about two days away from Los 
Angeles over the continuous tracks of the Short Line. If the build- 
ing of an independent line between the City of the Saints and the 
City of the Angels is a sound proposition (as no one doubts), surely a 
similar line with far reaching connections, already established, will 
be no less profitable. And the ‘‘ Harriman syndicate ’’ has not been 
notable for overlooking any good cards.in the railroad game. 


CHas. AMADON Moopy. 
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“Way Is Ir?” 


Extract from a personal letter tothe Editor of LAND oF SUNSHINE. 
HuMBOLDT House, Nk&v., May 27, 1901. 

, The ranch is sold. I have handed over the deeds and got $10,000 in 
certified checks. And the LAND OF SUNSHINE did it for me. If it hadn’t been 
for that adv. the ranch would have been as far from sold today as it was a year 
ago. I believe that anyone with anything to sell can do more by advertising in 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE than through any other medium. Three insertions 
brought me more than three dozen answers in less than three months, with cash 
customers to choose from. And now I have sold my property at my own figures 
and on my own terms. Why is it that one gets 90 per cent more replies to an 
advertisement in the LAND OF SUNSHINE than to the same one in any other 
publication ? I can’t understand it, unless it is that the magazine reaches a 
larger number of moneyed people than any other Western publication. . . . 

IDAH M. STROBRIDGE. 


The foregoing is to the point, so far as it goes, and could be fortified with 
testimonials from all lines of business. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE not only “reaches more moneyed people than 
any other Western publication,’’ but, on account of its interesting and com- 
petent Westernness, the readers of the magazine East and West are in the very 
nature of the case those who are particularly interested in Western things— 
whether such things are ranches, home-products, points of interest, hotels, etc. 
While a large portion of its circulation goes into the home circles of its own 
locality, as is logical of a magazine which has made its greatest subscription 
effort at home, it must nevertheless be borne in mind that a magazine so repre- 
sentative of a unique field is bound, out of sectional pride, to be sent broadcast 
after the local reader has read it, and will continue to pass from hand to hand 
when it thus reaches the Eastern field. In this way its effectiveness is multiplied 
at home and abroad many times beyond what the number of copies published would 
seem to guarantee. In point of circulation, it is an interesting fact that the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE not only enjoys the largest and only-certified circulation of any 
Western magazine but, in proportion to the population of its field, its circulation 
surpasses that of any magazine East or West. ‘Thus its effectiveness in a field 
otherwise difficult to reach cannot be surpassed. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE also has a most carefully devised, direct cir- 
culation through its Western and Eastern news-stands and libraries and 
through the Overland railway day coaches and Pullman libraries, which is a 
veritable dragnet in catching the attention of visitors and travelers of use to 
this section. These, in connection with the fact that the LAND oF SUNSHINE 
belongs to a class of mediums which last and are carefully read—which are 
educative—which leave lasting impressions—should make it very clear why it is 
that it brings results to advertisers who give its pages a fair trial. 
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There is a Perfection and Quality about the Famous 


BRADLEY PLATINUM PAPER 
which justly makes # “ Without a Rival.” It bears the 


maker’s guarantee, and is sold only by first~<lass dealers 


in photo supplies, which is a double guarantee. # % 
Manufactured only by 


JOHN BRADLEY, Chemist, PHILADELPHIA 














Sturtevant’s Camp.... 
OPEN 


to campers and vis- 
itors. 


Ten miles from 
Sierra Madre by 
an easy and sce- 
nic burro trail. 


The Camp is by the 
side of pure waters, 
in the heart of 








the forest-covered 





mountains. 


Board for two, including furnished tent, $14.00 a week. Board and furnished tent for 
one, $8.00 a week. Furnished tents, etc., for rent without board. 
For further information secure booklet in advertising rack of any Los Angeles Hotel, 


or call at Tourists’ Information Bureau, 207 W. Third St., Los Angeles, or at Morgan’s 


Stables, 44S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, WwW. M. STURTEVANT 


or Phone Main 31, Sierra Madre. 
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CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
Mrs. Graham’s 


Cucumber and Elder 
Flower Cream 
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It cleanses, whitens and beautifies the skin, 
feeds and nourishes skin tissues, thus banish- 
ing wrinkles. It is harmless as dew, and as 
nourishing to the skin as dew is to the flower. 
Price $1.00 at druggists and agents, or sent 
anywhere prepaid. Sample bottle, 10 cents. 
A handsome book, ‘‘ How to be%Beautiful,”’ 


ali ia, free. 
MRS. GRAHAM'S CACTICO HAIR GROWER 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 
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: QUICK HAIR RESTORER 
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Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best Druggists, or sent in plain sealed wrapper by 
express, prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. For sale by all Druggists and Hairdealers. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Jaired 
Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. 


REDINGTON & CO., San Francisco, Gen. Pacific Coast Agents. 
MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1261 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
MRS. WEAVER-JACKSON, Hair Stores and Toilet Parlors, 318 8. Spring St.. Los An- 
geles. 82 Fair Oaks Ave., cor. Green St., Pasadena. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
BAKERS 


\ EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
| \ YOU RECEIVE 
\ AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 
\ TRADE MARK. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 
Reject Alum Ba ting Powders—They Destroy Healt 








